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A SEMIMONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


TO LEARNING’S SHRINE A CARE SOUGHT GIFT WE BRING, RICH WITH THE BLOSSOMS OF PERPETUAL SPRING. 
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MR. GRANT AND MOHEGAN. 
The Pioneers, vol. i. p. 109. 

This picture represents the moment when the 
Rev. Mr. Grant is advising the Indian Chief to par- 
take of the commnnion of the Lord’s Supper, to be 
eelebrated on the following day. 

The Indian stepped hack a little, and raising his 
body to its utmost powers of erection, he stretched 
his right arm on high, and dropped his fore-finger 
downwards, as if pointing from the heavens, and 
stiking his other hand on his naked breast, he said 
with energy— 

«« The eye of the Great Spirit can see from the 
¢louds;—the bosom of Mohegan is bare!” 


SELECT TALES. 


ESTHER WHARNCLIFF. 
A TALE OF THE REIGN OF MARY. 
By the Rev. George Croley. 


It was a drear December evening in the 
year 1555, and the thickly falling snow 
had for several hours announced an ap- 
proaching, when the curfew rang clearly 
through the cold air from the tower of the 
Crutched Friars. But though the pur- 
pose of this ancient signal was not entire- 
ly forgotten, in London it was no longer 
obeyed; and, instead of every light being 
extinguished at the warning, most of the 
honest citizens who dwelt in the narrow 
winding streets, within reach of its sound, 
only considered it as a notice to suspend 
the labors of the day, and betake them- 
selves to their blazing hearths, and the 
mirth and jollity of the season, 

Many were the fresh logs thrown on 
the cracklig flames, and many were the 
tales and jokes which went merrily round 
the social board on that stormy evening, 
before the good inhabitants of the city 
betook themselves to repose. But it was 
not thus in every dwelling; and, long ai- 
ter the echo of the bell had died away, 
Esther Wharncliff still busily plied her 
wheel by the dim light of her scanty fire. 
The gloomy chamber she dwelt in was one 
in an extensive building, divided into many 
tenements, and inhabited by poor, though 
respectable families. It was large and 
meagrely furnished; and, as occasional 
flashes from the hearth momentarily illu- 
minated its rugged walls, the extreme 
cleanliness and order which every where 
prevailed, seemed only to render more 
conspicuous the poverty and wretchedness 
of the whole scene. 

Esther might appear to be not more 
than seven-and-twenty years of age. Her 
features had doubtless once been beauti- 
ful, and her form had possessed the boun- 
ding elasticity of youth; but those who 
looked upon her calm and solemn smile, 
the tranquil yet hopeless expression of 
her air, and her elevated and thoughtful 
countenance, would have neither criticised 
her beauty, nor remembered that the 
lustre of her eye and the brightness of 
her cheek were gone, Intellect, that un- 
dying flame, which seemsto burn the 
brighter as its shrine decays, cast its in- 
describable light over Wer whole form; 
and care, not time, had engraven its stamp 
on her brow. 

Her hair was drawn back from her 
forehead, under a plain coif of the sim- 
plest fashion and material, and her serge 
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| dress of sober hue, was that of the low- 


est class; yet it waseasy to discover, even 
in this mean attire, that Esther Wharn- 
cliff was not of humble birth. 

She had but one companion in her deso- 
late chamber—but one companion,it might 
be said, in the wide world—and he was 
her child; a boy of eight years old, who, 
cen a low sat crstool,touching before the 
fire, over a large open volume, from which 
he read, in the tender voice of childhood, 
those blessed words of cothfort which 

He occasionally paused in‘his discourse, 
sometimes to hear his mothef’s, and ask 
her explanation of difficult passages, and 
even more frequently to listen if all was 
still around, and ascertain if he might pro- 
ceed in his dangerous and forbidden task 
without fear of interruption. - 

The seeds of truth were at this time 
widely scattered through England; and, 
nurtured by the partiality of the Protec- 
tor Somerset, during the reign of the pre- 
ceding king, Edward the Sixth, thé refor- 
med religion had already taken deep root, 


and shadows of its branches were-widely | - 


spread over the land. On the actession 
of Mary in 1553, and her subsequent mar- 


rage with the tyrannical Philip the Second’ 


of Spain, the Catholic faith had been again 
established as the religion of the state; 
and, prompted by her own cruel disposi- 
tion, and the audacious bigotry of her ad- 
visers, the queen authorised the most bar- 
barous and unrelenting persecution of all 
who dared even to read the scriptures in 
their native tongue. But dbstinacy and 
hypocrisy were, as usual, the’chief effeets 
of persecution; and those puter spirits to 
whom the sacred writings had once been 
unfolded,-were no longer deprived 
of their consolation. 

Among this number was Esther Wliarn- 
cliff: and misfortunes, which had fallen 
heavy upon her, perhaps-made her more 
sensible of the beauties of scripture, and 
more tenacious of its possession. From 
these she had first drank in the words of 
comfort; and from these, when her fellow- 
beings deserted her, she derived that calm 
humility which cheerfully submits to the 
decrees of Heaven. She had experien- 
ced bitter vicissitudes in a short life; but 
now aware that the hope is strongest whose 
accomplishment is placed in eternity, she 
early endeavored to awaken holiness in 
the mind of her child. 

As if to assist her endeavors, the boy 
seemed endowed by nature with humility 
and reverence. Debarred from all asso- 
ciation with others of his age, his gentle 
and affectionate mind eagerly received 
his mother’s lessons, and, with an under- 


standing beyond his years, he was soon. 
able to feel the beauties of the sacred: 


writings. To him only, though so young, 
could Esther talk of her sorrows; and it 
was little to be wondered at, that, taught 
by her to consider the world but as a Vale 
of tears—the passage to eternity, he be- 
came thoughtful, without the habits and 
propensities of childhood, and loving rath- 
er to hearken to the discourse of the old, 
than share the sports of the young. 

To his mother the little Walter was in- 
expressibly dear; all other affections had 
died away, or been rudely rooted from her 
heart, and the tenderness of her nature 


now centerd with redoubled force in her 
child. He was her only tie to life—the 
sole object of her toil: and as, with weary 
fingers and aching heart, she often labor- 
ed far into the middle of the night, the 
thought of her helpless boy would inspire 
her with renewed energy. 

She was long silent on the evening we 
have described her, and seldom noticed 
the occasional pauses in his discourse. It 
might be, that, as she caught the sounds 
of terriment from other apartments, She 
thought of the revelries she had once 
shared at her father’s hearth; and it might 
be, she grieved that her child was depri- 
ved of all the amusements of youth; or 
thought of her own deeply-repented error, 
by which they were thus degraded. 

‘Walter!’ she at length said, suddenly 
starting up, and dashing off the gathering 
tears, ‘it grows late; you must go rest; 
lay down your book for to-night.’ 

The boy silently obeyed, and having de- 
posited the sacred volume in its ordinary 
place of cohcealment, drew near his moth- 
er, and knelt for her blessing. 

‘Not yet, my child,’ she continued, rais- 


‘ing him to her bosom, ‘you must have 


food. It is long since we made our meal; 
and though I have little to give you, yet 
by God’s blessing, we shall be richer to- 
morrow.’ 

**No, mother! not to-night,’ replied 
Walter, gently putting aside the crust 
which Esther offered him, and beginning 
to prepare for rest. 

- ©Are you not hungry, my child?’ she 
anxiously inquired. 

‘Rather,’ was the boy’s tremulous re- 
ply, ‘but you have not eaten since noon, 
though you have worked hard, and need 
it moré than I.’ 

‘The unfortunate woman, at thes€ words, 
was unable longer to restrain ‘her tears, 
and, clasping her child in herarmis, wept 
bitterly. | 

-*Dear boy!’ she said, ‘ think not f me; 
Ihave had enough. But you are young. 
Eat: would, for thy sake, it weretmore!— 
but, were it the last I Mad on earth, it 
should be thine.’ 

Walter unwillingly obeyed; and, hav- 
ing offered up his innocent prayers, lay 
down on his pallet, and soon sunk into the 
sweet sleep of childhood, The unfortu- 
nate woman, relieved from his presence, 
and overpowered by the sad consciousness 
of the actual want which threatened her- 
self, and him who was more dear to her, 
buried her face in her lap, and wept bit- 
terly. ‘But this will little avail,’ she at 
length exclaimed, suddenly starting up, 
‘ toil only can save us from perishing: toil 
only Can earn the pittance for to-mor- 
row’s upport!” And again seating her- 
self ‘at her Wheel, whilst her tears yet fell 
thick*and fast, she sternly :e-commenced 
her’monotonous labor. 

She had gat several henrs thus occupi- 
ed, audeyery sound hac ceased in the city, 
save the howling of the winter’s blast, 
and the toll of the passing hours, when a 
heavy tread was suddenly heard on the 
common staircase of the building, as of 
one approaching her chamber. ‘Can it 
be my husband?’ she exclaimed, check- 
ing her wheel, ‘and at this unseasonable 
hour! I trust he comes for no evil!’ 

There had been a time when the very 
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sound of his steps made her heart leap 
with delight; but those days were gone, 
and she now only awaited his appearance 
with dread and sorrow. 

Her door was, ere long, slowly and cau- 
ticusly unclosed, and she beheld @ man 
enveloped in a dark mantle. His features 
were invisible in the faint light of the ex- 
piring fire; and, impressed with a new ter- 
ror, as he advanced towards the bed of 
her child, she sprang suddenly forward 
from the recess where she had hitherto sat. 
concealed in shade, and seizing the arm | 
of the intruder, said, in a hurred voice,_ 
*Walter, is it you? What would you 
with tWe boy? Speak, for mercy’s sake!, 


is it_you?’ 

exclaimed the man, turning 
sternly towards her, ‘ why art thou awake 
at fh fiour?’ 

‘ Phave been long used to watching,’ re- 
plied “his wife meekly, ‘and have little 
time for sléep.’ 

"Watch the devil!’ replied her hus- 
Bandy *Get'thee to bed; it is no hour for 


‘honest wontert to be astir.’ 


“Not now,” she replied, ‘it is many days 
sincé we parted. I will throw a fresh 
log om the fire; for the night is chill; and 
though I have no food for thee——’ 

*No need of it to-night, wench!’ an- 
swered’Wharncliff, ‘and it may chance 
that I may never need it more. Get thee 
to bed, I say: I can do that best alone for 
which I came hither.’ 

‘In pity, Walter! what mean you?’ in- 
quired the wretched woman, grasping her 
husband’s:hand, in the faint hope of soft- 
ening Wis rugged nature, ‘you speak 
fearfully!” ~ 

‘Say you so!’ said Wharncliff, with a 
sarcastic ‘Then speak from my 
heart; for a man had need be somewhat | 
fearfil, when the gallows-cord is swing- 
ing above his head! Have you any gold?’ 
he added im a stern voice. 

* Merciful heaven!’ exclaimed his agon 
ized wife, ‘what has befallen you? Your 
looks are wild and haggard. You#trem- 
ble, Walter!’ 

‘Have you any gold?’ repeated her 
husband impatientiy. 


‘Oh, Wharncliff,’ continued the wretch- 
ed woman sinking at his feet, ‘will yol@ 


not trust me? Dangers, tremendous dap- 
gers, I fear, hang over thee, but if y 
friends have betrayed you, I at least have 
been true; and though we have been long 
estranged, would as willingly resign my 
life to rescue you from pgrily as in the ear- 
liest days of our love.’ 

‘Is the woman deaf cr-niad?® returned 
Wharncliff, tearing his &leak from Es- 
ther’sgrasp. ‘Again I sayygive me what 
gold you have, and hold thy peace.’ 

‘Alas, Walter,’ she replied wildly and 
eagerly, ‘I have none. I have not a far- 
thing in the wide world to buy a morning 
meal for my child.’ 

‘The devil,’ muttered her husband 
sternly between his teeth, and turning 
away, he walked twice or thrice across 
the chamber, with hurried strides, At 
length, stopping before Esther, who stood 
fearfully watching his motions, he added, 
‘but you have trinkets?’ 

‘ Alas, they were all sold long ago,’ re- 
plied the wretched woman. 


‘Some poor remains of plate?’ 


‘ 


— 
| 
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* Not an atom.’ 

* Fool that I was, to encumber myself 
with a beggar and her brat!’ he exclaim- 
edeven fiercer than before: Esther re- 

lied only by her tears, ‘But have you 
he continued. 

‘Nothing but my mother’s bible,’ an- 
swered his trembling wife, ‘and that—’ 

‘Give it to me instantly,’ he impatient- 
ly exclaimed, ‘ the book is embossed with 
silver, & will sell fora broad piece or two,’ 

‘Oh, rob me not of that, my last conso- 
lation,’ said she, wildly, ‘it was her dyin 

ift, and it is the only token I have left o 

er.’ 

‘Keep it then, minion,’ replied Wharn- 
cliff, ‘and when you see your husband 
borne to the gallows, as the consequence 
of your folly, seek that comfort in its pa- 
ges your own conscience will not fail to 
afford.’ 

‘Oh, Walter,’ returned his wife eager- 
ly, ‘you wrong me cruelly!” Whatever 
be your apprehensions, whatever be your 
crime, am I not worthy of your trust?— 
Take it, take even this precious book; 
take all [ have on earth, all but my child, 
and if these can save you from danger, I 
am content to perish! But do not leave 
me thus; part not from me in anger! Ra- 
ther would I go with you to the furthest 
corner of the earth, and share disgrace 
by your side, than be left here to die in 
ignorance,’ 

‘Noble minded creature!’ exclaimed 
her husband, moved at length by her gen- 
erous devotion. ‘Heap curses on my 
head, for I have deserved thy wrath, but 
torture me not by words like these.’ 

The agitation of the agonized criminal, 
was, for awhile, too deep for utterance. — 
He pressed his hand on his brow, and 
stood silent and motionless. It seemed as 
if the long-obstructed tide of feeling burst 
wildly on his soul. The rememberances 
of his youth, of times of innocence and 
tranquility, rushed with stupifying effect 
around him, and even his selfish breast 
experienced for a moment the horrors of 
repentance. 

‘It is too late!’ he at length exclaimed, 
starting from his trance, ‘too late for 
aught but confession of my infamy, though 
Ican tell thee little, Esther,’ he added 
with a bitter smile, ‘which I have not 
taught thee long ago, by many a cruel les- 
son. Were] to say Iam a villian, what 
then? Thou hast known too long ’by sad 
experience, that I have been the worst of 
villians to thee and my poor boy.’ 

‘Speak not of what is past,’ said the de- 
voted woman, ‘ we are all prone to err.— 
Repenfence never blossoms too late.’ 

‘In my heart,’ replied her husband, 
‘its buds, I fear, must whither in the 
grave. Flight, immediate, secret flight, 
offers my only chance of safety, and with- 

money, this last hope must fail me.’ 

_» Alas! what hath befallen you?’ ex- 
claimed the wretched woman, breathless 
with terror and agitation, ‘tell all! in mer- 
cy tell me all?’ 

‘There was atime,’ continued Wharn- 
cliff, ‘when I Wodfld not thus have hum- 
bled myself toithee; but henceforth I have 
nothing todo with pride. I am a thing 
for pity and for scorn, and must begin to 
learn humility. Extravagance has long 
made meabeggar. This you have known. 
I gambled deeply, desperately—this too, 

* you know. But even when driven to mad- 

ness and despair by my tosses, I cared lit- 

tle for scorn or reproach; I was still an 
honourable man. Month after mouth, 
when all was gone, I lived on the chance 
success of the hour. Ill-luck pursued me; 
for nights I had not where tolay my head; 

for days I scarcely tasted food, and in 2 

moment of desperation, I resigned even 

this poor consolation, I was starving, nay, 

I was mad, and with my own hand, I sien- 


and the officers of justice are even now 
in pursuit of me. Hark!’ he exclaim- 
ed, suddenly checking himself, and listen- 
ing, with feelings of macdening intensity, 
to a noise in a distant part of the building, 
* the bloodhounds have tracked my course; 
but though they may lap my blood, the 
spirit shall escape from them.’ 

His lips were convulsed—his matted and 
dishevelled hair gave additional wild- 
ness to his sunken eye, as it glared fear- 
fully around him, and the dews of death 
seemed already to rest on his furrowed and 
contracted brow. Esther gazed for a mo- 
ment with speechless terror on her hus- 
band, as he laid his hand on the hilt of a 
dagger, and partly drew it from his bosom. 
But it was only fora moment, and then 
springing wildly forward, she seized the 
hand which held the fatal weapon, and 
exclaimed, ‘For mercy’s sake, Walter, 
rush not on eternity. Suffer, meekly, even 
though thy crimes may draw down judg- 
ment on thy head. But listen,’ she contin- 
ued, with more composure, ‘all is still! 
For a time at least, you are in safety here; 
few know my abode and fewer still that I 
am your wife. When the morning dawns, 
I will go into the city, and finda purchas- 
er for that sacred volume, and whatever 
else I can collect, then withersoever you 
fly, there will your child and I be your 
companions.’ 

‘Impossible, Esther,’ replied Wharn- 
cliff, actuated by a more selfish feeling 
than he chose to confess, *‘ we never meet 
again. Henceforth you must forgive you 
ever called me husband; for though the 
bitterest pang I shall know in my exile 
will be the sense of your destitution, you 
must not share my infamy.’ 

‘Will you have your child to perish?’ 
eagerly demanded Esther. 

‘Chance will raise up friends to him 
when I am gone,’ replied Walter, com- 
posedly, his habitual selfishness and in- 
difference having already obliterated the 
momentary impression of better feelings; 
‘you well know, that you have long found 
means to provide for both your own, and 
his subsistence.’ 

‘I can labor in another land as well se 
here,’ replied the devoted woman. 

‘Not with me!’ replied Wharncliff, 
sternly. ‘*Toescape alone will be diffi- 
cult—thus accompanied, impossible. Nor, 
Esther,’ he added with a bitter smile, will 
‘I longer give you the triumph of witnes- 
sing my humiliation. Give me the book, 
I can find means to dispose of it; and now,’ 
he added, as he took up the package 
which his wife no longer attempted to de- 
tain, ‘I will for the last time, look upon 
my boy, and chen farewell in this world,’ 

So saying, hurried towards the bed, knelt 
down by its side, and pressed his lips to 
the cheek of the child. He then hastily 
arose, turned towards his wife, ‘ Forgive 
me, Esther,’ he exclaimed ‘forgive and 
pray for me.’ 

His unfortunate wife had scarcely felt 
his cheek, pressed to hers, had scarcely 
heard his words, when he rushed from 
the chamber, and the closing door shut 
him from her sight. 

She was at length startled by the low 
voice of the child, who, aroused by her 
lamentations, bent timidly towards, her, 
and asked why she wept. Overwhelmed 
as She was,.the faint tremulous voice of 
infancy sounded almost ghastly on the 
stillness of the night, and she could only 
reply by a fresh burst of tears. The 
child was frightened by her sorrow, and 
his little hand trembled as he flung it 
round her neck and said, ‘Come to bed 
and dream as I have done: methought 
that angels came tous and led us over 
steep paths, and across a dark wide sea, 
on, on, and on, till it seemed, mother,that 
we were in heaven,’ 


ed the death-warrant of my fame amongst 
men. Iforged. The cheat is discovered, 


‘Would that we were,’ said the afflict- 


.ed parent; ‘but go toslcep, boy; it is not 


morning yet,’ and laying her head on the 
pillow by his side, soothed -her child to 
rest. 

Wharncliff, in the mean time, had gain- 
ed the street, and hurried to the abode 
of a woman named Paine, who had long 
shared in the dissipation of his patrimony, 
and more recently inthe profits of the ga- 
ming table, and other casual supplies, and 
whose extravagance had, in a great mea- 
sure, driven him tothe commission of the 
crime by which his life was now endan- 
gered. 

Determined to share in his flight, this 
woman had spent great part of the night 
in collecting what small sums it was in 
her power to obtain, whilst Wharncliff,at 
her instigation, sought to rob his forsaken 
wife of her last possession. . 

‘By the ‘saints!’ he exclaimed, as he 
entered and threw his packet on the 
ground, ‘if your embassy has not proved 
more successful than mine, you may tar- 
ry here, and provide for yourself; for I 
have found nothing to pay my own expen- 
ses, much less thine.’ 

‘ Had the wench no gold?’ inquired the 
hardened Paine. 

‘Nota farthing! Poor girl, she had not 
so much as a crust, yet have I robbed her 
of those,’ he added, pointing to the bun- 
dle on the ground, 

‘Much in little compass, I hope,’ re- 
turned tne woman disdainfully. ‘ Doubt- 
less she has some one to assist in spending 
her earnings, for the neighbors report hcr 
industrious.’ 

‘Peace, jade!’ interrupted Walter, in 
a voice which made his companion start, 
‘utter not such abominations, nor insult the 
party you know not how to respect. She 
is pennyless and deserted, what more can 
even your enmity desire?’ 

‘Pennyless? and in sooth am I not the 
same, who have sacrificed friends and 
name for your sake? She and her brat 
may humble their proud spirits and beg, 
as many honest folks have.’ 

‘Peace!’ cried Wharncliff, even more 
loudly than before; ‘you forget we have 
no time to lose. Those things must be 
sold. Your friend, the Jew, is doubtless 
already astir.’ 

*Whiat have we here?’ said Mrs. Paine, 
busily unfolding the packet without re- 
plying tohis words. ‘Ha! a bible! and 
in the mother tongue. Would it was safe 
out of my keeping.’ 

‘ The socner the better,’ said her com- 
panion, ‘since we must begone and that 
without delay.’ 

* What!’ returned the woman, staring 
at him with well affected horror, ‘ would 
you have me subject myself toa charge of 
heresy, by being seen with this pestilent 
production in my possession. Monster! 
would you have me burned at the stake!’ 

‘ You may trust safely to your friend the 
Jew,’ replied Wharncliff composedly, 

‘ May I, in sooth,’ returned Mrs. Paine; 
‘ why, he would hang me for sixpence.’ 

‘Not if you would give him a shiliing 
to break the bargain,’ said Walter. ‘But 
no more, you are wasting precious time.’ 

‘What is the meaning of all this?’ con- 


declaring her pretended terrors, had 
been narrowly examining the volume,and 
had now turned to the first page, where 
the names of Esther and her mother 
were inscribed, with the date of the gift. 


thought apparently flashed upon her 
brain, for her terrors were instantly for- 
gotten, and her countenance was illumin- 
ed by an expression of bitter exultation, 
not unnoticed by Wharncliff. But she al- 
lowed him? no time for remark, and sud- 
denly closing the book, sprang up, and 
said in a hurried voice, ‘ Well, well, I 


have trusted the Jew in worse matters, 
and if there be danger, Walter, I willing- 


tinued his companion, without paying him | 
further attention, and who, even whilst 


As she read the short paragraph, a sudden ! 
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ly dare it for you. These silvery mount. , 
ings ave of value, and we shall. have need 
of al} we can collect.’ 

So saying, she prepared to depart,. and, 
assuring him of her speedy return,. hasti- 
ly left the chamber. Nor did she fail in 
herpromise. Her bargain, it appeared, 
was sooncompleted; and in another half 
hour the guilty fugitives had cunmelllle 
their jouruey to adistant clime, 

Poor Esther, worn out by watching and 
sorrow, slept in the mean time by the side 
of herchild; andthe: tardy son was high 
above the horizon when. she awoke to the 
recollection of her misfortunes. Her 
first thought was her husband’s crime, 
and with that came the sense of her after. 
destitution. But sleep. had calmed the 
violence of her grief, and perceiving that 
her child still slept,she took the produce 
of the preceding day’s labor to procure 
the morning’s meal, and left her cheerless 
dwelling. 

Her little barters were soon made, and 
something like delight once more anima. 
ted her pallid countenance as she spread 
the scanty provisions before her child, and 
felt that she yet possessed the power to 
maintain him. But this gleam of pleas- 
ure was not destined to be of long dura- 
tion. Ere many minutes had _ elapsed; 
sounds of tumult proceeded from the low- 
er part of the building—the tread of hea- 
vy feet was heard ascending the stairs, 
and the door suddenly opening, the offi- 
cers of Justice stood before its startled in- 
mates, Esther instantly conjecturing 
that they were it pursuit of her husband, 
received them, and internally offering up 
thanks for Wharncliff’s escape, calmly 
demanded the'r business. 

‘This paper, Madam, can best inform 
you,’ replied the officer, handing her a 
small scroll as he spoke. She unfolded it: 
and vain would be all attemptto describe 
her horror on perceiving it to be a war- 
rant for the immediate arrest of herself 
and her children, on a charge of heresy, 
It was a terrible moment. She well knew 
that the secret of her faith was known on- 
ly to her husband; anc the frightful idea 
that he had sacrificed her to the ven- 
geance of the law, came over her like the 
shadow of death. 

‘My child! my child! must he too per- 
ish?? were the first words she uttered, 
and springing towards the intant, she flung 
herself beside him on the ground, and 
clasped him again and again in her arms, 
as if to assure herself that he was yet left 
toher. She kissed him wildly, she wept 
over him, she called on him by every ten- 
der appellation, amidst bursts of hyster- 
ical screams, till totally exhausted, she 
suffered herself to be torn from him, and 
placed on the miserable pallet, whilst her 
terrified child, though scarcely compre- 
hending what was passing areund him, 
kept his hand closely locked in her’s, and | 
wept because his mother wept. 

A deep stupor followed this burst of ag- 
ony, which the officer, touched by her af- 
fection, forbore to interrupt. But it was 
not Ieng till the unfortunate woman re- 
covered her senses, and with them.a con- 
sciousness of the conduct befitting her 
situation, ‘Gentlemen,’ she said as she 
arose calmly from her seat, ‘1 am ready 
to follow you.’ 

[Esther, after undergoing a mock trial 
and resisting every persuasion to recant, 
was condemned to be burnt in Smithfield, 
with her child.—Sach was the ferocious 
piety of that, day. ] 

* * * * * 

The remainder of the night was spent 
by the prisoner nd her boy in prayer, and 
the morning found them prepared for the 
awful fate awaiting them; the elder, sup- 
ported by a calm reliance on a blissful fu- 
turity, and the younger by an unconscious- 
ness of death, and youthful pride of mar- 
tyrdom. Esther’s struggles were over; she 
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knew that no longer hope awaited them, 
and when their guards came to lead them 
from their cell, with the calmness of one 
departing on a transient journey, she took 
him by the hand and led him forth amidst 
thé crowded streets. ‘The boy was some- 
_what appalled by the multitudes assem- 
bled to witness their passage, but when he 
raised his éyes, and beheld the benignent 
serenity of his mother’s countenance, 
whose thoughts were then in heaven, he 
suppréssed all appearance of terror, and 
something like pride swelled in his little 
heart, as he thought himself the specta- 
tle at which they came to gaze. As hr 
drew nearer the place of executicn, feae 
came more strongly upon him, and as ‘if 
‘to banish the frightful phantom frem his 
mind, he began firmly and steadily to re- 
eat the Lord’s Prayer. Many of the 
crowd felt deep commisseration for the 
mother and herchild; but others more big- 
oted, loaded them with opprobrious ephi- 
thets, and called loudly on Walter to cease 
his heretical blasphemy. But the boy, in 
defiance of their clamour, continued his 
simple supplication, and as if to support 
his sinking heart, occasionally burst into 
wild snatches of a Lutheran hymn, that 
he had learnt from his mother. 

There was a something inexpressibly 
touching in the tones of this infant’s voice, 
swelling its feeble strains of piety amidst 
the countless throng assembled to gaze on 
his destruction; and there were many that 
day heard it, who carried its remembrance 
totheir graves. At length it grew fainter 
and fainter, tears interrupted its notes, 
and as the sufferers re»ched the fatal piles 
its sounds were entirely hushed. 

The officiating priest at this cricis or- 
dered the guards to’ separate the prison- 
ers. Esther heard the command, and 
with a glance of agony watched the men’s 
upproach, and sinking on her knees as 
they drew nigh, wildly clasped her arms 
around the boy, exclaiming, “ Begone! no 
human power shall part us!’ 

The day was drawing to a close, and the 
soldiery were ordered to complete the ex- 
ecution. ‘Twoofthem raised Esther from 
the greund, but it was found impossible to 
separate the victims, and they were bound 
to the stake together. The executioner 
now came forward with the torch in his 
hand, At the moment when he was about 
to set fire to the pile, one of the bystan- 
ders threw a book at Esther’s head. She 

looked up, and saw her enemy, the mis- 
tress of her husband, who had thus indul- 
ged her last malice. But the incident 
roused the indignaticn of the people, who 
doubly pitied the fate of one so lovely and 

young. Esther had taken up the book, 
which she recognised with a cry of joy 
to be her own bible. The priest advan- 
ced to take the heretical volume from her 
hands. She clasped itto her heart. The 
people murmured at this additional cru- 
elty, and the priest, after some hesitation, 
gave up the attempt. He withdrew, at 
length, and gave the fatal sign. ‘The ex- 
ecutioner waved his torch. At this in- 
stant a distand sound was heard, which 
increased to the thunder of trumpets, the 
trampling of horsé, and the shouts of mul- 
titudes. A man with a banner in his hand, 
spurred a foaming horse through the 
crowd, and uttering the words, ‘Lon 
live Queen Elizabeth,’”’ fell’ at Esther’s 
feet. ‘The shouts, ** Long live Elizabeth,” 
“Long live the Protestant Queen,” echo- 
ed on all sides. The whole tribe of tor- 
ture were instantly driven away, and Es- 
ther was conveyed home, in triumph by 
the pecple, with Wharncliff, her repen- 
tant husband and preserver, by her side, 
and her bov in her arms. 


Eyes.—Scudder has made glass eyes, which con- 


ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 


It is surprising how the importance of 
females has augmented since the days of 
our grandmothers; that sort of importance, 
I mean, which is conferred on them by pub- 
lic notice, for it is well known that females 
were always of importance in domestic 
life, at the fire side, in the nursery, the 
dairy, and at the tea-table. Some, too, 
of olden time, have rendered themselves 
conspicuous in the battle field, and some 
in the council chamber; but these instan- 
ces are rare, and elicited by peculiar cir- 
cumstances, Some, too, have been, and 
still are, distinguished by their literarv la+ 
bor, and in many instances the same sort 
of praise is awarded them, which, I re- 
member to have read Somewhere in a 
smart epigram, belongs toa ‘* watch upon 
a finger ring.” I have forgotten the whole, 
but it ended thus— . 


* The thing’s so light and small, 
We wonder that it goes at all.” 


But things are entirely changed now-a- 
days, and it seems to be the business of 
some men’s lives to show their devotion 
and admiration of a favored fair among 
the gentler sex. Praises are lavished with- 
out measure, whether in irony or sober 
seriousness, I have not precisely deter- 
mined. Some few individuals are par- 
ticularly selected for this sort of homage, 
and these the editors of public journals 
have taken under their especial protec- 
tion. One editor, somewhere towards the 
land of the Puritans, is frequently enga- 
ged in lavishing plaudits (in hisown way) 
on Mrs. Royal, another farther south, has 
taken under his wing Miss Wright, and 
some others, not far from the city of Go- 
tham, are stark staring mad about Miss 
——. Periodicals teem with rhapso- 
dies and farewell melodies, andin short, it 
is my firm belief that the blessed days of 
chivalry are rapidly returning. Farewell 
to sewing seams, and burnishing mahog- 
any; farewell to making apple pies, and 
cutting garments; farewel to the drudge- 
ry of domestic life, and teaching babes to 
spell! A greater glory awaits ye, oh! my 
countrywomen: forsake the paths of pri- 
vate life and claim the plaudits of admir- 
ing thousands? Make yourselves conspic- 
uous for any thing besides domestic vir- 
tues, anda dozen pens will start from the 
inkstand to do you homage. Amuse the 
public instead of seeking only to delight 
your friends, and secure to yourse}ves 
that fame which is so justly your due, and 
which a few noble imitators of the immor- 
tal Don Quixotte are so zealous to bestow. 
No longer vegetate in dull seclusion, but 
acquire fer yourselves if not a “local hab- 
itation” at least ‘‘a name.” 

JUSTINA. 


Nicut.—The earth is every day over- 
spread with the veil of night for the same 
reason as the cages of birds are darkened, 
viz: that we may the more readily appre- 
hend the higher harmonies of thought in 
the hush and quiet of darkness. Thoughts, 
which day turns into smoke and mist, stand 
about us in the night as lights and flames: 
even as the column which fluctuates above 
the crater of Vesuvius, in the day time, 


tract and dilate, he savs, precisely like real eyes. 
We do not know whether they ean see through a 
millstone, as yet. 


appears a pillar of cloud, but by night, a 
pillar of fire. 
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From the New York Gazette. 


Of late, friend Lang, a good deal has 
been said about Miss Wright and her 
Temple of Reason, I think the plain, 
simple, but true history of myself and Wil- 
liam, affords as good a practical comment 
on the effects of infidel principles as any 
thing I have met with. If you think it 
worth pnblishing it is at your service. In 
a short time it will be forty winters since 
I first landedin New York. I was then in 
my twentieth year, without a face that I 
knew or friend to counsel or direct. On 
the first Sabbath morning after we landed, 
three young men of our passengers stop- 
ped and inquired where I was going to- 
day. I said to church; they answered we 
have been near ten weeks confined to the 
ship, let us now walk out and see the 
country; our health requires exercise,and 
we can gotochurch another day. I said 
as longasI can remember I had gone to 
church with my father every Sabbath of 
my life, and when we parted his last 
words were ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day.” ‘They went to the country; I went 
tochurch; they spent a few shillings of 
their wages; I put two one penny corpora- 
tion bills in the plate. Some of them were 
good mechanics, and got from $8 to $10 
per week. My branch was poor, and it 
was only by close application that I earn- 
ed $5 per week, They continued going 
in the country, found loose company, 
spent most of their week’s wages, came 
home half drunk, sometimes caught by a 
thunder storm, spoiled their fine clothes 
and hats, rose late on Monday morning, 
bones and head aching, but could work 
but little all that day. I went to church, 
saved my wages, rose early on Monday 
morning, my bones rested, my head sound, 
and started on the labors of the week 
with a light heart and quiet conscience. 
At the end of the year they could show 
fine clothes and powdered heads on Sun- 
day; but, I could show $100 piled in the 
corner of my chest. They have all been 
gone long ago; having lived fast, they 
diedearly; while I, as one consequence of 
regular living, have not been confined by 
sickness for one day in all that period.— 
Now, Mr. Deist and Mrs, Deist, you who 
purpose to reform the world by destroying 
the Bible and abolishing the Sabbath, I 
would ask you who lived the most com- 
fortable life, they or 1? Who were the 
most useful members of society? They 
died and left their wives and children 
beggars. If I die to night, my family have 
the tools and hands to make them indepen- 
dent of the world. * . 

About three months after I landed, 
there camé from England into the shop 
where I wrought, a man by the name of 
William. He had a fine little woman 
for a wife, and one or two children. He 
was an excellent mechanic, and the first, 
1 believe, who manufactured coach-springs 
in New York. He was by religious pro- 
fession a baptist, and went to the church 
in Gold street: Dr. Foster, I believe, was 
then the Pastor. He continued a consis- 
tent professor, and attended church regu- 
larly with his wife and children. But Wil- 
liam wasa politician—a democrat, as red 
hot as the iron he hammered. 

He was soon found out by the radicals! 
of that day. About this time there came 
to the city a man by the name of Palmer, 
who was either born blind, or had lost his 
sight by disease. The blind leader of the 
blind used to lecture on deism in what was 
then called the assembly room, in Wil- 
liam street. William was led by some of 
his new associates into this dungeon of des- 
pair, and drank deep in their dark and 


* One of the young men of whom I was a 
Baker; ina fit of intemperance, while working 
dough in a trough, alone, he lost his balanee, tum- 
bled in with his head huried in the dough, and in 


cheerless doctrine. In a short time he 

came out a flaming deist, and instead of 
going to church with his wife and chil- 

dren, he led them to Long Island or the 

fields of Jersey, or he went by himself to 

a low tavern, and harangued on Tom 

Paine’s age of Reason to any set of block- 

heads who would hear him. His chil- 
dren, as they grew up, being left to wan- 
der where they pleased, soon associated 
with bad company, and turned out worse 
than good for nothing. He had commen- 

ced business for himself, and for some 
time was in a very thriving way, but now 
every thing was forgot in his zeal for pro- 
fessing his ne® principles. You might 
find him in every street and corner, pour- 
ing out his new light, and so vulgar and 
brutish was the language in which he 
blasphemed every thing which society in 
general holds sacred, that moderate men 
of any principle got disgusted, shunned his 
company and shop, and his worldly cir- 
cumstances began to fall into decay. As 
old shopmates, he and I have been, and 
now are, on the most friendly terms when 

we meet, and, from the beginning I have 

warned him of the ruin he was bringing 
on himself and family in this world, laying 
the next aside. Though, he could not 

deny the truth of what I said, yet still he 
seemed like one who had gene so far that 
he was ashamedto recede. One morning 
about 10 o’clock, a fewweeks ago, he call- 
ed on me and asked for something to buy 
his breakfast, as he had not tasted any 
thing that day. I looked on him with sor- 
row, almost to crying—says I, William, 
has really it come to this with you! He 
said he had not a cent—a friend ora child 
to help him in the world. I asked for his 
sons and daughters by name;—They had 
all gone to ruin or were dead. The few 
old friends of the William street I//umin- 
nati, now that he was poor, knew him not. 
Igave him a small sum, and told him to 
call on me in his extremity. Says I, Wil 

liam, there are my sons and daughters; 
they are an honor to their parents, being 
all useful membersof society. Your chil- 
dren and mine were bronght up neigh- 
bors to one another—what should make 
them to differ? He was silent, SaysI, I 
told you 34 years ago, your mad princi- 
ples would beggar yourself and ruin your 
family. While you carried your children 
to the fields, or left them to wander in the 
road to destructicn, I carried mine to the 
church, where they were not exposed to 
bad company, and now they walk in the 
ways of wisdom. which are pleasantness 
and peace. I added, you must now be 
convinced that religion is the best thing 
for this world, and in the next they who 
profess it will be as well as you. But if 
the Bibleis true, you may say with the 
miser, I was starved in this, andydamned 
in that which is tocome. He confessed.I 
had the best of the argument, and said he 
might have been a rich man if he had 
stuck tothe principles he brought with 
him from England. He said he thought 
of going into the alms ‘housé-—it was a 
good last retreat; and for thisjsays Wil- 
liam, Ihave to thank Chmistianity; for, 
where the Bible is not kuowh, they have 
neither alms house nor hospital. I have 
only to add, that this story is no fiction, 
nor combination of characters that may 
have existed, but it is literally true. My 
friend William now lives (you know him) 
—he is aman of truth py a deist) 
and will,vouch for what I have said, were 
he asked. If any one doubts, you may 
give them my name. I will point them 
to some of the men, stil} alive, of whom I 
speak. Yours, CARDUS. 


_________} 
How oft the tenderest ties are broken— 
How oft the parting tear must flow; 
The words of friendship searce are spoken, 
Ere those are gone we love below; 


this situation was found dead. ‘The fact is knowa 
to scores of his countrymen now in this city. 


Like suns they rose, and all was bright; 
Like suns they set, and al! is night. 
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From the New York Courier. 
METAMORA. 

Last evening the prize Tragedy, to which Mr. 
Forrest’s premium was awarded, was produced for 
the first time, before one of the most brilliant au- 
diences that perhaps ever graced the walls of the 
Park The: tre—and hundreds were obliged to leave 
the doors, not being able to find standing room. 

Mr. Forrest was the hero—and, of course, the 
principal attraction of the evening,—it was a new 
era in the histrionie art: an Indian—an aboriginal 
of our country, was exhibited in his true colors; 
Mr. Forrest has sojourned, as we understand, 
much amongst the Indians of the west—he has as- 
sociated with them in their wigwams— listened to 
them at the council fire, and joined them in the 
ehase—then, he imbibed a strong feeling towards 
the red-men of the forest, and then he studied their 
character, with all its native Peculiarities. Indu 
ced by his knowledge thus acquired, and attracted 
by a laudable ambition to draw forth the native tal- 
ent of his native land—he offered the premium of 
five hundred dollars. Metamora, by John A. 
Stone, was the successful Tragedy at the tribunal 
of the Committee selected by Mr. Forrest, and 
last evening the public voice testifird their approba- 
tion of the choice, in terms of rapturous applause. 
Metamora has met with decided success. At this 
late hour we cannot enter into particulars of the 
plot, or the merits of the performers. We shall 
take an early opportunity to speak of both. 

When Mrs. Hilson had finished the Epilogue, 
loud calls were made [nearly the whole wudience 
standing] for Mr. Forrest, the author, the mana- 
ger, &c. Mr. Barry appeared for the purpose, as 

.we imagined, to announce the play for this evening, 

but was unable to obtain a hearing. Mr. Stone, 
(the author) shortly after appeared, but he also 
would not be heard—because many persons, we 
presume, did not know him; the dance and the 
farce were uot allowed to proceed, and one or two 
of the audience threw some missiles on the stage, 
when Mr. Barry came forward; an explanation 
took place, and Mr. Stone appeared, who spoke to 
ths point, when all were satisfied, and the perfor- 
mance proceeded. 

The prologue and epilogue, the first spoken by 
Mr. Barrett, and the second by Mrs, Hilson, in 
their peculiarly effective styles, we are enabled to 
publish. 


PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEN BY MR. BARRETT. 
Not from the records of Imperial Rome, 
Or classic Greece, the muses’ chosen home— 
From no rich legends of the olden day, 
Our bard hath drawn the story of his play: 
Led by the guiding hand of genius on, 
He here bath painted nature on her throne; 
His eye hath pierced the forests’ shadowy gloom, 
And read strange lessons from a nation’s tomb: 
Brief are the annals of that blighted race— 
These halls usurp a monarch’s resting place; 
Tradition’s mist-enshrouded page alone, 
‘Tells that an empire was—we know ’tis gonc! 


From foreign climes full oft the muse hath bro’t 
Her glorious treasures of gigantic thought; 
And here, beneath the witehery of her power, 
The eye hath poured its tributary shower; 
When modern pens have sought th’ historie page, 
To picture forth the deeds of tormer age, 
O’er soft Virginia’s sorrows ye have sighed, 
Ani dropt a tear when spotless beauty died; 
When Brutus “ cast his cloud aside,” to stand 
The guardian of the tyrant-trampled land— 
When patriot Tell his clime from thraldom freed, 
And bade th’ avenging arrow do its deed, 
Your bosoms answered with responsive swell, 
For freedom triumphed when the oppressors fell! 


These were the melodies of humbler lyres, 
The lights of Genius, yet without his fires; _ 
But when the master-spirit struck the chords, 
And inspiration breathed her burning words— 
When passion’s self stalked living o’er the stage, 
‘To plead with love, or rouse the soul to ra 
When Shaks; led his bright creations forth, 
And conjuréd up the mighty dead from carth— 
Breathless—entranced—ye’ve listened to the line, 
And felt the minstrel’s power—al! but divine! 


While thus, your plaudits cheer the stranger lay, 
Shall native pens in vain the fiel\! essay? 
To-night we test the strength of native powers, 
Subject, and bard, and actor, all are ours— > 
*Tis yours to judge, if worthy of aname, » 
And bid them Jive within the halls of fame! 


EPILOGUE. 
SPOXEN BY MRS. HILSON, 

Before this bar of beauty, taste, and wit,” 
This host of critics@do, who throng the pit, 
A trembling burd has been this night arraigned, 
And Iam counsel in the cause retained. 
Here come | then, to plead with rature’s art, 
And speak, less to the law, than tothe heart. 


A native bard—a native actor too, 
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In fancy, this, bate Indian wrongs arise, 
While that, embodied all before your eyes— 
Inspired by genius and by judgment led, 
Agvin the Wanpanoag fought and bled— 
Rich plants are both of our own fruitful land, 
Your smiles the sun, that made their leaves expand: 
Yet, not that they are native do I plead, 
Tis for their worth alone I ask your meed. 
How shall Task ye? Singly? Then I will— 
But should I fail? Fail! 1 must try my skiil! 
Sir, I know you—I’ve often seen your face, 
And always seated in that self-same plice; 
Now, in my ear—what think you of our play? 
That it has merit truly, he did say; 
And that the hero, prop’d on genius’ wing, 
‘The ludian forest scoured, like Indian king! 


See that fair maid, the tear still in her eye, 
And hark! hear not you now that gentle sigh? 
Ah! these speak more than language could relate, 
The wo-fraught heart o’er Nahmeoke’s fate. 

She seans us not by rigid rules of art, 
Her test is feeling, and her judge the heart. 


What dost thou say, thou bushy whiskered beau? 
He nods approval:—whiskers are the go! 
Who is he sits the fourth bench from the stage? 
There; in the pit!—why he looks wond’rous sage! 
He seems displeased, his lip denotes a sneer— 
Oh! he’s a critic that looks so severe! 
Why, in his face I see the attic salt— 
Acritic’s merit is to find a fault. 
What fault find yeu, sir? eh! or you sir? None! 
Then, if the eritic’s mute, my cause is won. 
Yea, by that burst of loud heart-felt applause, 
I feel that I have gained my client’s cause. 
Thanks, that our strong demerits you forgive, 
And bid our bard and Metamora live. 


THE MINSTER. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 

Speak low!—the place is holy to the breath 

Of awful harmonies, of whisper’d prayer; 
Tread lightly!—for the sanctity of death 

Broods witha voiceless influence on the air; 
Stern, yet serene! a reconciling spell 
Each troubled billow of the soul to quell. 


Leave me to linger silently awhile! 
Not for the light that pours its fervid streams 
Of rainbow-glory down through arch and aisle, 
Kindling old banners into hauglity gleams, 
Flushing proud shrines, or by some warrior’s tomb 
Dying away in clouds of georgeous gloom: 
Notfor rich music though in triumph pealing, 
Mighty as forest sounds when winds are nigh; 
Nor yet for torch aud cross, and stole, revealing 
Through incense mists their sainted pageantry; 
Though o’er the spirit each hath charm and power, 
Yet not for these I ask one lingering hour. 


But by strong sympathies, whose silver cord 

Links me to mortal weal, my soul is bound; 
Tho’ts of the human heurts, that here have pour’d 
Their anguish forth, are with me, and around; 
I look back on the pangs, the burning tears, 
Known to these altars of « thousand years. 


Send up a murmur from the dust, Remorse! 
That here hast bow’d with ashes on thy head! 
And Thou, still battling with the tempest’s force, 
Thou, whose bright spirit thro’ all time has bled, 
Speak, wounded Love! if penance here, or prayer, 
ath laid one haunting shadow of despair? 


No voice, no breath!—of conflicts past no trace! 
Doth not this hush give answer to my quest? 


| Surely the dread religion of the place 


By every grief hath made its might confest ! 
Oh! that within my heart [ could but keep [deep! 
Holy to Heaven a sp:t, thus pure, andstill, and 
SONG. 
From the French—Translated for the Statesman. 
Well—well—adieu foyever! 
My heart hath broken. free, 
I’ve brought myself to sever 
My pleasant tie to thee. 


I blame myself for letting thee 
__ My better angel seem, 
Anil forgive thee by forgetting thee 
_ As some uneasy dream. 
Farewell—enjoy the moments 
Ms rivals will think sweett, 
And call it sunshine if you will 
That brings them to your feet. 


They'll sce the shades besetting thee 
And learn my lesson yet— 

‘To forgive thee by forgetting thee 
Thou beautiful coquette. 

- Farewell! with all thy brilliancy 

Thy autumn will steal on, 

And the “ sere and ycllow chronicle” 
Will write that itis gone, 


_ Thy bloom will be forgetting thee 
When brigitest it should seem, 


Have drawn a native picture to your view; 


And go, like me, forgetting thee 
Like the cclor of «2 dream. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


NOTES 
OF A TOUR THROUGH THE WESTERN PART OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 
No. 6. 

11th—I was awakened about midnight by the 
landlord, and informed that the great Western 
Mail, which was to carry me to Buffalo, was ready, 
on which [ rose, paid my fare—$3—and was crowd- 
ed as usual, with eight others, into a comfortable 
stage. I had not much opportunity ot seeing the 
country, but was informed it was as highly impro- 
ved as what I had seen yesterday. At Avon Post 
Office we crossed the Genessee, by a substantial 
covered bridge, and entered upon the Indian res- 
ervation, extending three miles, being the first Jand 
since leaving Weedsborough, distant 75 mules, 
which was not improved and thickly inhabited. It 
is held by a tribe of Senecas, and with the excep- 
tion of partial clearings, is almost in a state ef na- 
ture. Le Roy, on our route, isa very sweet place, 
nearly new. Batavia is the capital of Genessee 
county, and is a fine town, having much taste about 
it. After leaving this town, we passed the ‘Tone- 
wanta Creek, and passed Pembroke, at the dis- 
tance of 14 miles. This is not much of a place. 
At 8 miles further, we passed Clarence, pretty much 
of the same stamp. The country since leaving Ba- 
tavia to this place, is low meadow land, in the pos- 
session of the Pioneers of the land, and looks more 
like what is generally supposed in my county, to 
be the appearance of this clime generally, than 
any I have seen; but there is no mistake about the 
soil’s being good—tho’ I should rather suppose it 
to be unhealthy, as the Natives are very dirty and 
beastly. Alter leaving Clarence at the distance 
of 8 miles, Williamstown makes its appearance. 
Here is a good water power, ona stream that I 
did not ascertain the name of, running into the 
Tonewanta. After leaving this place, the country 
assumes a fine, rich, pleasant aspect, devoid of 
trees or stumps, and ornamented with fine, well 
cultivated farms, with rich waving fields of grain, 
and elegant orchards in full bloom; but there must 
be, judging from the number of orchards, no scar- 
city of fruit in this country. Further, 6 miles— 
which is short of Buffalo 4 miles—we ascended a 
considerable eminence, and from the summit, I, 
for the first time in my life, had an extensive view 
of king George’s dominions ia the Western 
World. Erie was distinetly seen on the left, and 
Niagara on the right, and the town of Buffalo full 
in view before us. From this point the road as- 
éends by a beautiful slope ina straight line till we 
arrived at the town of Buffalo, which we effected 
about 5 o’clock, P. M. I cannot say that I admire 
the country, speaking generally, for the last forty 
miles after leaving Batavia—nor do I think it is suf- 
neiently watered, and, by the by, that which I tas- 
ted, I never wish to taste more, as it set my bow- 
els in an uproar prodigiously, to my great inconve- 
nience and pain. And now for Buffalo, the Fron- 
tier town entirely destroyed during the late war. 
It isfully as large as Burlington, and finished in 
the finest style. It has, (so it is said,) the finest 
Court House and house of entertainment in the 
state—and from viewing them, I have no reason to 
doubt the saying. The said Jnn isthe one at which 
I put up; and the Hall and apartments are really 
finished and furnished superbly. Yet, like most 
such houses, the eating is nothing to boast of—and 
the charges are certainly fine. This place supports 
six extensive Hotels anda Theatre. There are 
three Churches—one of which is an prnament to 
this, and would be to any place. Its situation is 
certainly pleasant, beingat the head of the Great 
Lake; but nothing to compare with Geneva. Here 
the Grand Canal terminates by another spacious 
Basin, filled with boats. 

I took a walk, as it was a pleasant eveniog, the 
wind blowing fresh up the Lake—down to the 
Buck. But instead of the smooth and beautiful 
expanse of the Cayuga, Seneca, and Canandaigua, 
was heard the roar of the Atlantic. The surf 
dashed against the shore with violence, and the 
breakers advanced and receded in rapid succes- 
sion—and it was to me almost irreconcilable that it 
was nothing but Lake Erie. I counted something 


for navigating this fresi water sea. And to make 
the matter short, Buffalo is a brisk and pleasant 
place. And now, whether I am credited or not, 
I state it asa fact, independent and absolute—that 
the distance from Weedsport to Batavia is 100: 
miles—that it is as thickly settled on each side of 
the road as far as can be seen, as is the road from. 
New York to Philadelphia, being about the same 
distance—that the towns and villages are as much 
finer and neater, as the land is better—and that 
there are 10 trees and stumps along the latter, where 
there is one along the former;—and as to scenery, 
the odds are so much in favor of the former, that I 
cannot, nor will not, attempt to compare them. 


LITERARY. 


the annexed short sketch, a picture of any of their 

friends? If they do not, they have not seen such 

things as our eyes have beheld. It is from the pen 

of the inimitable Miss Mirrorp, whose thrilling 

sketches probe the very heart, and whose ink is 

the life-blood of feeling After deseribing Mrs, 

Norris, “ Good Mr. Norris was, for all the pur- 

poses of neighborhood, worse still. He was gapy 

and fidgetty, and prosy and dosy—kept a tool chest 

and a medicine chest—weighed out manna and 

magnesia—constructed fishing lines and nets for . 
fruit trees, turned nutmeg-graters—lined his wife’s 

work-box—and dressed his litle daughter’s doll; 

and had a tone of conversation perfectly in keep- 
ing with his tastes and pursuits, abundantly tedious, 

thin and small. One talked down to him, worthy 

gentleman! as one would to his son Henry.” Now 

this isto the life. Might we add an American 
addition, we should say, he also mended China tea- 

cups with China putty, shewed all his neighbors 
how to mend grindstones and marble tables, witk 

shellack melted; fished knee deep for muscle 
shells, and never let his sons go out of the neigh- 
borhood t. school. 

Lady Morgan’s last Book.—When this produe- 
tion made its appearance from the press of the 
Harpers, eur table was early supplied with a copy, 
and we did not fail immediately to characterise it 
as ‘a farrago of nonsense.” A late number of 
Blackwood’s Magazine gives its character in the 
following good specimen of alliteration. The 
gentlemen editors, who are paid for their puffs, and 
who of course praised it to the skies, must, after 
perusing it, have felt a little mortified at their 
haste. ‘* It is,” says Blackwood, ‘‘a tawdry tis- 
sue of tedious trumpery; a tesselated texture of 
threadbare thievery; a trifling transcript of trite 
twaddle, and trapessing tittletattle.” And very 
just is this short and summary emuneration of its 
valuable qualities. Farther, our author says— 
‘The Book of the Boudoir is like every thing that 
falls from her ladyship’s pen—pert, shallow, and 
conceited.” And here we bid adieu to Lady Mor- 
gan, and all such like animaleulz. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Timsbury, Ireland, J. Dudden, Esq. to Mrs. 
Edgell, mother of Dr. Edgell. ‘I here were at the 
wedding, two fathers, one mother-in-law, one fath- 
er-in-law, one son, one daughter, one daughter-in- 
law, one son-in-law, one grandfather, one grand- 
daughter, two nieces, two nephews, two uncles, 
three first cousins, and one second cousin; yet 
there were only six persons present and the bride 
and bridegroom no kin before marriage! 

In East Windsor, Conn, Mr. Owen Drake, to 
Miss Hannah Fish. 

The Drake was busy as a bird 
_ About a dainty dish; 
He lit upon the river brink, 
Then dove, and eaughta Fish! ' 


DEATHS. 

In New Orleans, Mr. Marshall Pratt, of Win- 
chester, N. H. aged 30. My. P. was an ingenious 
mechanic and musician. He assisted in building 
the Panharmonicon, set sll the music which it per- 
formed, and was the ma:ager of that complicated 
machine in its late exhibition (hrourh the United 
States. He was one-of the ‘rst American per- 
formers on the Organ and other ke, ed instruments. 


At Cantonment Jesup, La. on the 23d Oct. in 
the 18th year of her a:e, Mrs. Ann, Remsen, con- 
sort of Major George Birch, «f the U. 8. Army, 


like $0 vessels of considerable size at the wharves, 


and a native of New York. 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 9. 


The story of Esther Wharncliff, on our first 
page, occupies a larger space than we usually de- 
vote to such subjects; but the interest which the 
narrative possesses will be found to compensate for 
the time devoted to a perusal of it. It is taken 
from one of the numerous family of the English 
Annuals—though we think its sectarian tendency 
but poorly calculated to make it really, popular 
anywhere, The tirade against Queen Mary is in 
oppositition to the facts of history—at least the san- 
guinary dispesition and practice of that Queen is 
not only denied, but disproved, by the indefatigable 
Dr. Lingard, in his recently published history of 
England, a work which has received the unqualifi- 
ed applause of all the leading reviews in Great 
Britain, He aequits her of the crimes imputed to 
‘her by preceding writers, and in so full and satis- 
‘factory amanner, that all who wish to be correctly 
informed of her true character and acts, should 
form no estimate of them without consulting Dr. 
Lingard. 


About nine hundred dollars, we understand, 
were received at the door of the Masonic Hall dur- 
dug the two first days of the exhibition and sale.” 


‘* Among the societies applying to the Supreme 
Court, at the present term, for incorporaticn, are, 
“© The United Sisters’ Society,” ‘‘ The Daughters 
of Aaron, of the city and county of Philadelphia,” 
‘* The Society of the Sisters of Friendship,” **The 
Union Harmony Burial Company,” aud ‘The 
Philadelphia Bible Church.” 

We have taken for our text above, two para- 
graphs from the Daily Journals, exhibiting the do- 
ings of the female world in this quarter of the 
earth. To what scheme they next design to turn 
their talents, we are not informed. ‘They are get- 
ting so bold, and so dauntless, that nothing short of 
a seat in the Senate and State Legislatdve will final- 
ly suffice. We are averse to ladies taking such 
steps as our first qnotation sets forth. Combinations 
for good may produce evil, and when women of 
fortune and fashion condescend to traffic and keep 
shop, to inveigh the men out of their money with- 
out giving value received; in fact, make a public 
display of their charitable feelings, pass off goods 
not worth the handling, for the purpose of inducing 
the unthinking and the polite to give alms in puh- 
lic, to say the least of it, it smacks of a want of 
female delicacy. At the fair, goods were sold. on 
the profits of which a large number of destitute fe- 
males ought to be allowed to have a livelihood, but 
for which they can find no vent, if women of for- 
tune are to take the very bread out of their mouths. 
What becomes, too, of the domestic duties of 
these benevolents? Have they not their regular 
and daily imperative calls upon their time? No 
children to edueate, or husbands to make and mend 
for? Are they to assume to themselves the direc- 
tion of how their friends shall spend their money, 
and what articles shall be fashionable? Shall the 
fair setters of the ton sct down to tables covered 
with Greek head-dresses, baby bedsteads, and fan- 
tastical bady dandies, and say these are the fashion, 
and these you must buy in preference to the goods 
made by the artists whose whole dependence is 
upon the ssles on which they have for months eal- 
culated? Where are the tariff men, that they sit 
down quietly and let a foreign set of commodities 
be imported without duty, and sold, as it were, in 
the stveet—peddjed about without paying a retail- 
ing license, or even store rent? What regular bus- 
iness can hope to stand against such ruinous com- 
petition? None. Emboldened by success, the la- 
dies will next be atyour doors, ‘order the servant to 
bring out the family plate, carry off the beef at the 
fire, and tell the cook it is for the good of the souls 
of the poor Greeks, and to pay for education at the 
infant schools! Now the charity whigh we would 
encourage should be of entirely+ another stamp. 
No ‘public display; no tinsel; no fashion. All 

should be meekness, and humble private exertions. 
These ladies have time to spare, else could they 
not afford.to make cocoanut cakes, jellies,and Greek 
head-dresses. Will any of them go to Greece, 
and convert the poor islanders themselves? Will 
they take upon themselves the duties of teachers 


earry the poor little sufferers, or one of them, if 
you please, to their own parlor; feed and educate 
itin all things like themselves? ‘* Oh! no,” is the 
reply, ‘*we have notime, and besides, you know, 
oue does not want their privacy broken in upon by 
strangers.” So so—you don’t want to be exposed 
tothe hourly observation of a stranger. Then why 
expose yourselves for three or four days to the 
gaze, the observation, and the tattle of twelve thou- 
sand people whom you never saw? Where is the 
distinction, and what have you to say to this? 
‘* But,” say our opponents, ‘*you need not go if 
you don’t choose.” It is so, and there is the soph- 
istry of your argument. You raise a statue to Fan- 
ny Wright, gild and ornament it, walk daily be- 
fore it, praise it, make it fashionable to go and see 
it, and then tell us we need not go if we don’t 
ehoose! Who wants to be out of fashion, and who 
is there that don’t eat just the same kind of things, 
no matter whether wholesome or not, which Mrs. 
Grundy and all eat? ‘* But you need not buy,” say 
these modern hucksters. Not buy? and pray how 
is one to help it when their pockets are full, and 
fashion, and beauty, we had like to have said, are 
tugging at your purse-strings. ‘* Here is a beauti- 
ful bedstead, sir, on/y twenty dollars, do buy it; it’s 
so neat and so pretty, I’m sure your deughter will 
be delighted.” And anod, and a smile, as much 
as to say, ‘you can afford it, now don’t be mean.” 
Twenty dollars for a doll’s bed! We were actu- 
ally offerred one at that price, and by a young lady 
too! Bless the dear creature, why we bought two 
bedsteads, and a feather bed, for half the money, 
and have been able to sleep on it, with many happy 
dreams, but we never dreamed of such young la- 
dies. Then here are the ‘* Daughters of Aaron cf 
the City of Philadelphia.” What they are going 
do remains to be seen—they want an incorporation 
too; no doubt they mean to cut a canal through tie 
moon, and set up a golden (fashionable) calf, and 
make us all give in our ear rings, and our watch 
ehains to christianize the man inthe moon! Heav- 
en bless such moonshees, say we, and a better 
name, and good husbands to teach them how to 
govern their own actions, and keep away from the 
gaze of the vulgar. But we do not impugn the 
motives of these ladies, which, without question, 
were good. 


A COUNTRY EDITOR is one who reads newspa- 
pers, selects miscellany, writes articles on all sub- 
jects, sets types, reads proofs, works at press, folds 
papers, and sometimes carries them, prints jobs, 
runs on errands, cuts wood, works in the garden, 
talks to all patrons who call, patiently receives 
blame for a thousand things that never were and 
never can be done, gets little money, has scarce 
time and materials to satisfy his hunger, or to en- 
joy the quiet of ‘* nature’s sweet restorer,” sleep, 
und esteems himself peculiarly happy, if he is not 
assaulted and battered by some unprincipled dem- 
agogue who loves puppet-shows and hires the rab- 
ble with « treat of cider-brandy to vote him into 
some petty office. A man who does all this, and 
asmuch more not here recorded, you well know 
must be rather a busy. animal: and as he performs 
the work of so many different persons, he may 
justly be supposed their representative, and to have 
an indisputable right, when speaking of himself, to 
use the plural number, and to say We, on all ocea- 
sions and in all places. — Williamstown Ad. 

Our Williamstown friend has not told the half 
of the duties of a country editor. Having had some 
experience in that line, we can speak ‘with confi- 
dence. He ought to have enumerated all the du- 
ties that pertain to beggary and the want of the ne- 
cessaries of life, to feed a hungry set of type-stick- 
ers and a dozen children, (the latter happens, by 
the way, not to be our blessing,) rocking the cra- 
dle; feeding the pigs; fishing for patronage; dun- 
ning the Sheriff; seolding the post-master; driving 
the cow and milking the same, if she has not been 
sold to pay for wood-cuts; promising the paperma- 
ker and type founder: running round to all the 
country banks to sue for a discount whieh is uni- 
versally denied, simply on the score of his profes- 
sion; and last, not least, being scolded by his meek 
helpmate for not being able to live dy his wits. Se- 
riously, where is the liberty of the press, when two- 
thirds of every body’s subscribers would rather 


When every man, woman, and child, throws your 
paper back, afier they have read it, if you dare to 


of infant schools for half an hour daily? Will they 


move out of the County than pay the printer’s bill? | 4 


‘ 


advocate any measure which is at variance with 
their views, or touches their purses or prejudices? 
‘The whole country-press, with but an exception or 
two, is as mnch gagged, and its mouth shut up, as 
as if had one of Burke’s sticking plasters fastened 
from year to year, so a8 effectually to prevent 
breathing, except through the nose. Some by pov- 
erty, and some by the fear of a thrashing; others 
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may half a newspaper be better than no at 
all. What is lacking in quantity, I will i 
to make up in quality.” 


The annexed article is going the rounds of our 
newspapers, If insanity should inerease in the ra- 
tie here stated, it may be expected that the insane 
will take upon themselves the government of. the 


by their own imbecility, and not a few by their] 80¢! A consummation which some suppose has 


neighbors. ‘Thus we have no more satisfaction in 
opening a common country newspaper, than if it 
was made of straw—it is fit for nothing; the slov- 
enly manner in which it is printed, nine times out 
of ten, prevents our selling it even to the trankma- 
kers, and the substance of its intelligence is the 
same we see in a thousand others. No attempt at 
originality, or endeavor to disclose the local advan- 
tages of its County—it seems to be instituted solely 
to tell its next door neighbor what they are doing 
in Europe, or Georgia, or Maine, and not to tell 
Europeans what are the peealiarities of its moun- 
tain and dale, the productions of its ‘suil, or the 
state of civilization of its inhabitants, or to say to 
Georgia, here we have a state of society which we 
wish to contrast with yours; but to repeat stale 
wooden-nut még-stories, coined any where but at 
home, and keep a record of the new goods, silks, 
shoe brushes, blackball and saddles, which Messrs. 
Airbubble, Smoke-glass, and Hop-the-twig have 
‘*just opened.” Thus some half dozen papers, 
with editors of an original turn of thought, are 
compelled to furnish all the matter that is afloat; 
for it is impossible to quote papers which have 
nothing to quote from. And the last being in the 
world to blame is the editor. He is in fact in a 
well, and when you tell him, ‘* My good fellow, 
stick your hands in the side and crawl out,” he 
says, ‘*I can’t; if I do Eshall fall back and drown.” 
So the poor wretch stands knee deep in mud and 
mire, stirs up the water so that it is not fit to drink, 
and humbly takes such food as his patrons, heaven 
bless their consciences, are willing, of their abun- 
dance, to cast down to the famishing object. Here 
we have a poor fellow, under all these disadvanta- 
ges, getting married, with the certainty of his fate 
hanging over him. He is the editor of the Xenia 
Gazette, a Mr. Langdon, whom we have particular 
pleasure in introducing to the good people of this 
city, because he has some spirit sbout him, and be- 
cause his case exhibits the feeling of tender pity 


‘which neighbors feel for ‘country editors.” His 


paper was printed on a half sheet, which is thus 
humorously accouated for— 


** AN apotocy.—Although I hate apologies, yet 
in good earnest, am compelled to make one for 
the scurvy appearance of my paper this week. This 
scurvy appearance is entirely owing to a mostscur- 
vy, trick that was played off on me during an ab- 
sence of a week ona little matrimonial excursion. 
It is one of the most natural things in the world 
for a man, when he gets married, to feel a desire of 
visiting his friends, there is so much kind ing, 
so many good wishes, such sweet smiling ay and 
light hearts, that one would be willing to be mar- 
ri:d every day in the year; at all events have the 
salutation nart acted and re-acted over and over 
again. Some may say, ‘* What of all this—it has 
nothing to do with the apology,” but stop a little 
bit, kind reader, it has a great deal to do with it— 
aye, every thing, As above hinted, I took a little 
trip, for a week, as in duty bound, with my new 
tag ae wish to be perfectly understood that I 
rave lately taken a partner into the concern; not 
exactly a nominal partner, or one whose name will 
figure at the foot of receipts, notes, &e. or at the 
head of the paper, as printer or publisher, but, as 
we merchants term it, a kind of sleeping partner) 
—which kicked up a power of dust. The gossips 
of Xenia, male and female, opened their batteries 
of slang-wang, the sour-hearted Jacksonians be- 
gan to chuckle and crow at a round rate—that the 
Clay printer, a8 I have been termed at Xenia, had 
run away!—the hue and cry was raised, and the 
sound went forth like the rushing of many waters— 
and when J arrived at home, much to the mortifica- 
tion of the caucusites and other notorious liars and 
calumniators, the door of my offiee was closed, 
without legal process, under color of a mor 
not due until the 1st of January, if then, and all my 
hands turned adrift, and a great many other curious 
things enacted, of a very illegal character, all of 
which, and the history thereof, is laid over for fur- 
ther consideration at a more convenient season, 
Had it not been for some advertisements, which re- 
uire a certain number of insertions, in order to 
make them legal, I would have postponed tle pub- 


lication until next week, and given a whole sheet— 
but **half a luaf is better than no bread,” and so 


already taken place. We know several insane peo- 
ple who are walking abroad. 


** Insanity 1N Exetaxp.—A pamphlet has late- 
ly been published by Sir Andrew Halliday, com- 
bining a report of the number of Lunaties and Id- 
iots in England and Wales, from which it appears 
that the number of insane has been more than 
trippled during the last twenty years. It has been 
remarked that insanity prevails in England more 
than inany other country. At present there are 
6,806 Junatics, and 8,741 idiots—total, 15,547, in 
England alone, according to the returns made to 
Sir Andrew. The average is about one to every 
thousand. The disease is more prevalent in the 
agricultural districts, than in the manufacturing 
population—it is more general in the interior than 
on the seaboard, ayd the laborers in the mines are 
less subjeet to it than those on the surface. In 
Wales there are 133 lunatics, 763 idiots; the pro- 
— isone to every eight hundred of the in- 

abitants. In Scotland there were (in 1821) 3,652 
insane persons, making about one to every 574 of 
the population.” 


Beauties of the Press.—Under this head, our 
neighbor of the United States Gazette introduces 
‘an editorial article to his readers, copied verbatim 
from a Pennsylvauia press; and after stating in 
Latin, that he has neither silver nor gold to give 
him, offers what he has, viz. ‘‘a quarter’s tuition, 
with the loan of Comly’s spelling book, and the 
New England Primer.”? The extraet isas follows: 


**TO OUR FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Never since the establishment of the Union Tel- 
egraph’ Office have we ever been under more e@- 
travagant EXPENSES and embarrassments, than 
we are at the present time, in publishing our two 
weekly publications, which expenses increase dai- 
ly; the uncommon large quantity of paper weekly 
used in our office, amounts to a higher sum than 
any one, who is not acquainted with our business, 
would imagine, together with the employment of 
five or six hands to execute our weekly work. We 
had since we commenced this establishment, neith- 
er day nor night rest, but were, we can say, a pub- 
lic slave, laboring day and night; and for what? 
Not for wealth, self interest, or praise; WO! NO!! 
For we are but a worm in this world, of whom a. 
thousand like ourself might be no more to-morrow; 
we seek for nothing in this earthly world than for 
an honest living. We labored day and night for 
the goud of the public; yea, we labored for the 
Rights of the people of Union county, and the Com- 
munity at large; yes, we labored day and night for 
nearly three years, to sustain those sacred Rights 
of Freemen, which were bought by the dleed of 
oar Fathers, and sustained by their brave SOAS 
of Columbia.” 

This is bad enough in all conseience, and in the 
same spirit of kindness which the Editor of the 
United States Gazette exhibits, we quote his paper 
of the same day on which he inserted the above: 


“The piper himself led off the march, dressed 
in the rich uniform of the corps; he sent forth 
those sounds which once had power to gather clans’ 
from the distant hills, and awake a feeling under 
the frosted head and bowed form, that had been 
thought the proseriptive right of youth.” 

Foreman we have not, to spare, but such as we 
have we offer our friend of the Gazette, via. a good 
Dictionary, which we think will be very useful in 
Dock street. 


Wtne.—A Salisbury, North Carolina paper, 
states that Charles Hughes, of Orange county, made 
this yeary sixty-three barrels of execllent wine, 
from thé mative grape. The attentien of the Tem- 
perance Socicties, ve again repeat, should be call- 
ed to the subject of furnishing a substitute for 
whiskey, and we would ask in what manner they 


8° | can hope to do this better than by encouraging do- 


mestic wines. Here are at least sixty three barrels 
of distilled spirits driven evt of the market. 


Bourne, in Broadway, New York, seems to be 
the fashion«ble place to buy ‘‘ all that’s pretty.” 
The editors, one and all, seem determined to re- 
form him into popularity. We suppose his shop 
is the ** Bourne from which no” money returms.”” 
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Folly as it flies. —That this is the age of won- 
ders, no mua in his senses can doubt. Editors 
combine, not to instruct their readers, but to cram 
them with nonsense, suicides, and murders, until, 
as one of their number justly remarks, our news- 
papers are little better than ch»rnel houses, filled 
with dead mens’ bones. Some, however, more 
wise in their generation than their neighbors, en- 
deavor, in addition, to make those laugh who are 
fortunate enough to escape the glooms of the hy- 
pocondria, which are the natural effects to be ex- 
pected from the perusal of these horrors. Anne 
Royall has been considered by several of the fra- 
ternity as a good adjunct in this species of merri- 
ment, and that.erudite paper, the New York En- 
quirer, albeit a Jackson journal, admits Mrs. Roy- 
all as i's Washington Correspondent! How dig- 
nified! We should as soon think of sleeping with 
the Polar Bear, or eating our meals with the Lion, 
asto hug this wild Hyena to ourarms. Her impu- 
dence is only equalled by her nonsense. She de- 
serves to be pounded for a stray sheep, and to be 
handed over to the safe keeping of the merciful 
profession of sheriffs; to have htr habitation fixed 
as far from the white settlements as the mouth of 
the Oregon itself. Sheis a gteat Jackson man,and 
consequently takes upon herself to tell her brother 
of the Enquirer, the news ot the day. She says— 

*¢ You cannot conceive how busy Iam, manufac- 
turing resolutions for the members. Up comes 
this one—tother one—and a third Mr, C.—* Mrs. 
Royall, do write a resolution about the claim of 
Jotin Dobbin for a horse.’ * Madame Royall, I want 
your aid, I want a bit of a resolution about a land 
elaim.’ Lam actually driven into the necessity of 
supporting ‘ natignal education,” even at the risk 
of offending several of my Virginia friends, who 
say ‘the thing, Mrs. Royall, 18 totally unconstitu- 
tional.’ 

Now this is very good news to a certain party. 
By their own shewing, they have to call on the aid 
of Mrs. Royall to help them write their resolutions, 
and really there is some reason to think she hada 
finger in the concoetion of Mr. Eatun’s ** war re- 
port;” for a worse specimen of English has never 

-fallen under our inspection. But reaily this wo- 
man is too impudent even for the society of the 
membersof Congress. We give a specimen— 

“The Senate has adopted a rale excluding females 
from the floor, and (would you believe it?) Tani in- 
cluded in the interdiction, I give the Senators fair 
warning now of my intentions. If they don’t repeal 
that rule—that odious law—that Gothic mandate, I 
mean to appeal tothe people that made them, and 
by the blood of the Royalls, we shall unmake 
them—uudo them—untrock them and unsenator 
them. What right hos a set of musty old bache- 
lors, as some of them are, and oth'rs merely led 
by their wives, to exclude from their carpet, the 
Madame de Stael of the age? I have gut some 
pickle in preparation.” 

Egad! this is very fine. The Madame de Stael 
of the age! We should rather have said the Bar- 
oness Munchausen! ‘* A set of old musty Bache- 
jors!” We fear the whole male creation would be- 
long to the sante class, if all the females were of 
her breed. — 

“*T see you are raising a great noise about the 
United States’ Bank. Stock has fallen. Well 
what of that? Did I not fall the other year in Ver- 
mons and broke my Jeg? My life was within an 
ace of 99 per cent under par, and yet few of the 
rascally editors mourned over me.” 

“I pity the poor Adams men during this win- 
ter. If I could remain in Washington, I would 
give soirees mysel!, 1 would keep them in counte- 
nance «nd save theirlives, Lunderstand the Tariff 
men in your siate are gone. They ought to have 
been dished long ago. They are a poor beggarly 
set, and would starve a whole nation merely to sell 
their linsey-woolsey at 20 per cent profit. I.don’t 
believe I ever sold over six black books to ‘Tariff 
men, and then I ws cheated eut of $2 by ‘bad mo- 
ney. If Tristram Burgess, of Rhode Island, does 
not give up the Tariff, | mean to give himap. So 
he may look ahead for squalls.” : 

We shall forever entertain a higher respect fo" 
the tariff men from this time forward, Jt is much 
to their credit that they do not buy her book. But 
we have done for the present with Anne, “ the 
swidow’ of the Mist.”? A better specimen of the 
Enquirer’s wit, ang! one which does him more cred- 
it than publishing the nonsense of this termagant 
virago, we insert; a satire on ‘‘ the progress of the 
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Liverpool, lately arrived in this city, has brought 
with him the lel of a hine to be propelled 
by steam, capable of moving at the astonishing 
rate of a mile ina @-cond. The only objection to 
the introduction of this earriage into general use, 
will be the diffienlty of breathing while travelling 
in it; bat this Mr. Vapour thinks may be easily 
obviated by’ strapping the p»ssengers, face down- 
wards, by means of iron rings fixed in the bottom 
of the carriage, and patting a piece of sponge in 
their mouths. 

“ A young lady requests us to call public atten- 
tion to arobbery inflicted On one of her sleeves by 
some dark assassin, on her return from a party last 
night. The loss is considerable, consisting of sev- 
eral love letters received in the course of the even- 
ing—a psir of double-soled shoes and a fur cloak 
put there to walk home in—six oranges—several 
pieces of sponge-cake—a handful or two of kisses 
with beautiful mottves,and various other nick nacks 
she was taking home ‘or the children. A liberal 
reward will be paid for the discovery of the thief 
and the return of the love letters; no questions 
will be asked about the oranges and the confection- 
tionary. Enquire of the printers, or at 849 else- 
where.” 


Our State.—It was the fashion a year or two ago 
with most of our citizens, to decry the state of 
Pennsylvania as having pursued a mean and nig- 
gardly policy in her system of internal improve- 
ments; and it was only lately that this ery, raised 
as it was by the ignorant, was permitted to sub- 
side. We were placed in clamorous contrast with 
the state of New York, which was hailed as the 
hardy and persevering pioneer in the eause—how 
unjustly, let the fact speak. The first turnpike 
ever made in America, was made in Pennsylvania; 
and at this time the state contains nesr 3000 miles 
of turnpiked roads, made of the most substantial 
materials, ata cost of eight millions of dollars; on- 
ly one million less than the entire cost of the 
Great Clinton Cansl. She possesses forty-five 
stupendous bridges, built at an expense of three 
millions; one of which, until very lately, had the 
greatest spon to a sin-le arch, of amy bridge in the 
world. More than ten millions have been spent 
on canals, while further sums are constantly expen- 
ding, until at this moment we have near two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of inland navigation actually 
completed, while the lockuge trebles the amount 
of that upon the Clinton Canal. The sums thus 
spent by Pennsylvania on roads, canals, inland nav- 


age and art of puffing.” 
#6 We understand that Mr. Bragg Vapour, of 


igation, and bridges, have exceeded twenty mil- 
lions of dollars—more than double the expendi- 
ture of the state of New York, all done, too, with- 
outa tenth of the everlasting puffing which the 
latter state has given to its own compuratively in- 
significant works, These magnificent works have 
actually sneaked into existence, almost unknown 
to the majority of our citizens, because no flourish 
of trumpets was made ot their commencement,and 
continued with unabated zeal until completed. 

Philadelphia alone has done more than any sev- 
en cities in the Union. The Fairmount Water 
Works present a monument which no country in 
the world can even approach. The iron pipes 
through which the ciiy is supplied with water, ex- 
tend nearly twenty miles, and in five years hence, 
will be pushed into every street within the adjoin- 
ing districts. 

To those who have been aceu-tomed to despise 
the policy of Pennsylvania as mean and parsimo- 
nious, we recommene a little enquiry into the mer- 
its of the question, least facts come out and shame 
them with their own ignorance. 


Admiral Coffin’s School.—This worthy son of 
the ocean, an American who entered into the Navy, 
and now oecupies the station of Admiral in the 
British fleet, has endowed a school for the purpose 
of educating the descendants of the founder of the 
family, Tristram Coffin, and the funds are said to 
be adequate for the instruction of 800 pupils. This 
is highly interesting, and deserves unlimited praise; 
but in addition, he has provided a maritime school, 
the details of which are equally interesting and ro- 
mantic. The Brig Clio has been purchased and 
placed under the command of Lieut. Pinkham, 
whose services are entirely gratuitous, and who is 
stated to be eminently qualified for the task. The 
Boston Masonic Mirror furnishes the following in- 
teresting details— 


that the Clio, (for by that name the vessel is known) 

will be able, from the proceeds of freights, to de- 

fray, at least the incidental expenses attending the 

undertaking. If the proceeds do more than this; 

if profit accrue from the serviees of the vessel— 

whieh is very probable—then one third of the re- 

ceipts, over and above the expenses, is to be put on 

interest for the benefit of the pupils, to be paid over 
to them at a specified time, (subject, of course, to 
certain regulations, ) and the balance to be appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the school at Nan- 
tucket. But should the proceeds from freights, 
Ke. be inadequate to the expenses, provision is 
made by endowment for supplying the deficiency. 
The first, or as Capt. Pinkham expressed it, in our 
hearing, an ‘* experimental voyage” has been made 
to Quebec, The number of boys who aeeompanied 
the vessel on this trip, was twenty-one. Nine of 
the number—who probably went on board under 
false impressions; expecting to find the comfort and 
ease at sea, which they may have enjoyed under 
their parents’ protection—have since lett, reducing 
the number to twelve; and a finer or hardier set of 
little fellows, sailors in miniature, we never saw. 
They seem to be perfectly content snd happy. 
When on shore their dress consists of a blue jack- 
et, pantaloons and vest, with glazed cap, inscribed 
in gilt letters, ‘* Wantucket School.” ‘The time 
of service is unlimited: no restraint is imposed up- 
on them, in this particular. When qualified for 
mates of vessels, they will be furnished with certi- 
ficates to that effect, and be at liberty to leave. We 
understand that the birth of second mate is left va- 
cant, to be filled by the pupil who shall, by strict 
attention to his studies, first qualify himself for a 
discharge of the duties of that office. This neces- 
sarily creates a degree of emulation which eannot 
be otherwise than productive of the happiest re- 
sults. We observed, suspended in the centre of 
the Cabin, the injunction, ** Be united, do honor 
to his Name.”? And if we may draw conclusions 
from appearances, they are united, and do great 
honor to the name of their generous benefactor.” 


A Mr. Luce has been sentenced at Rochester to 
a fine of fifty dollars, for practising as a physician 
without adiploma. The doctors have got the up- 
per hand, and kill and eure dy /aw. Wewish there 
was a bye Jaw that all who are found incompetent 
after a diploma is granted, should be sent to the 
quicksilver mines. In New Jersey, if a layman 
precribes a single dose of medicine, he is liable to 
a fiue of twenty-five dollars! Beware! 


“ Christmass” is the name of a Ciergyman in 
New York, who was announced to preach a Christ- 
mas sermon at the Spring-st. Church! 


Satires and Jampoons circulate more by giving 
copies in confidence to the friends of the parties, 
than even by sending them to a newspaper. 


There seems no hope left that the Hornet may 
yet be heard from. ‘There is, as the National In- 
telligencer observes, a melancholy appropos in the 
following lines, taken from the London Forget-me- 
not, when read in reference to the fate of the gal- 
lant equipage of the United States ship Hornet. | 

THE ABSENT SHIP. 


Fair ship, I saw thee bounding o’er the deep, 
Thy white wings glancing in the morning ray, 
And many a sparkling eye in vain did weep 
For the bold hearts that steered thee on thy way: 
Long days of grief have lingered into years: 
Returr! return! and charm away their tears. 


1 listen’d till the music and the song 

Died on the waters as she swept along; 
I watch’d her stately beauty, till it grew 

A fading shadow on the distant blue. 
Less, and still less—the waters are alone! 
Queen of the ocean! whither ari thou gone? 


The wintry storm hath sigh’d itself to sleep, 
Yet still thou lingerest on the faithless deep: 
Have calmer seas and skies of deeper blue, . 
Charmed thee to bid thine island home adieu? 
Long has yon dark-eyed maiden wept in vain; 
Return! return! and bid her smile again. 


Long may’st thou weep, but never shalt thou see 
Thy fair-haired mariner return to thee, 
Clasp thy young beauty in a long embraee, 
And read his pardon inthy happy face: 


How true is the following remark of an old wri- 
ter: ‘* Of all the actions of a man’s life, his mar- 
riage does least concern other people, yet of all ac- 
tions of our life, ’tis most meddled with by other 
people.” 


_ POETRY. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


When the wintry storms are beating— 
When the snow is falling fast— 

And the flowers of spring, retreating, 
Bow beveafh the northern blast— 


When the forest, darkly waving, 
Sheds its golden tinted wings— 
When the surly blast, invading, 
Through its leafless branches rings— 


When the meadow’s green has vanished— 
When the night is cold and still— 

When from ea: th its bloom is banish’d— 
When the snow-wreath tops the hill— 


When the world without is dreary— 
When abroad we cannot roam— 

When the very day grows weary— 
Where’s tie bliss like wife and home? 

Round the cheertul hearth assembling, 
Fast the storm is heard without, 

Thoughtful of the poor one, trembling, 
Cffer up thy praise devout! 

There’s a power that reigns above thee, 
All may feel his burning wrath; 

Praise him always—if he love thee, 
Blessings thicken in thy path! 


Cheered by one with fondness tender, 
Ever greeting with a smile, 

What thy life so sweet can render? 
What thy grief so soon beguile? 


Thave felt, when thus retiring 
To my own domestic hearth, 
Grateful thoughts to heaven aspiring, 
For the hour that gave me birth. 


Health has strewn immortal roses 
Ever in my psthway fair, 

While the sweets that love uncloses, 
Round me threw their perfume rare. 


Wealth, in streams of golden splendor, 
Filled my lap to flowing o’er, 

What the sea, the earth could render, 
Came to swell the deluge more, 


Yet while fortune thus caressed me, 
Fearful from my side to roam, 

Naught so sweet, of all that blessed me, 
Nor so loved as wife and home. 


And while thus the muse is singing, 
Other hearts the truth can tell, 

Happy memories ever bringing 
Thoughts of bliss they know so well! 


Maidens tair, with blushes glowing, 
Clad in fashion’s gaudiest pride, 

Hear the lecture ’m bestowing— 

* Turn your erring steps aside. 


Leave the path of giddy pleastdre— 
Raise your thoughts to nobler themes— 
More than all a golden treasure— 
Brighter than your fondest dreams, 


Youths, in folly’s pathway sporting, 
Cease its idle walks to roam— 

If there’s bliss on earth worth courting, 
*Tis the bliss of Wirz AND HOME. 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 


When I beheld thy blue eye shine 
Through the bright drop that pity drew, 


beneath those tears of thine 


A blue eyed violet bathed in dew. 
The violewgever scents the gale, 

Its hues adorn the fairest wreath; 
But sweetest through a dewy veil 

Its colors glow, its odors breathe. 


And thus thy charms in brightness rise, 
When wit and pleasure round thee play; 

Whien mirth sits smiling in thine eyes, 
Who but admires their sprightly ray? 

Bat when through pity’s flood they gleam, 


one school, like the other, isprovided for 
by endowment, with this difference: it is expeeted 


Thy gentle prayers, fair mourner, could not save! 
Thy sailor sleeps within the stormy wave. 


Who but must dove their softened beam? 


_ | 
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FOR BHR ARIEL. 


NOTES 
THROUGH ‘THE WESTERN PART OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Ne. 7. 

1 left Baffalo on the 12th in the stage for Niaga- 
ra Falls, or Manchester, distant from Buflalo twen- 
ty-three miles, fare one dollar. For the first time 
‘since { set out, I had plenty of room, as there were 
but six in the stage. We came to Black Rock in 
‘one and a half miles—it is a smart place, but nev- 
er ean equal Buffalo. I was here informed that a 
passage could be procured to Waterloo, in Upper 
Canada, on the opposite side, whence a stage runs 
to Chippewa. But as the current flows at the rate 
of nine miles an hour towards the great falls, 1 
declined the experiment. ‘The caval passes direct- 
ly by the side of the river, antil you arrive at the 
village of Tontawanto, distant twelve miles, where 
it takes the creck, by being dammed at its mouth. 
This place is near the Indian village of the same 
name, and is truly a low, dirty, and savage-looking 
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town—so the sooner I leave it, the better. Our’ 


road has been, and still continues along the banks, 
of the rapid Niagara. But of all the roads I bave 
ever seen, travelled, or heard of, this comes near- 
ec to shaking soul out of body than any other. 
Grand Island commences six miles below Buf- 
falo, and continues twelve miles, by seven wide. 
‘This is the spot that Major Noah purchased of the 
state to settle all the wandering Jews—a project 
which has not yet succeeded. Below Grand Is- 
land is Navy Island, abowt three miles in length; 
after leaving which you have a splendid view of the 
great river just preparing to make the lover’s leap 
aad wed Ontario—and shall I, like many others, 
and as certain to fail, tike them, attempt to des- 
eribe this mighty cataract? But let me first see it. 
When within four miles of Manchester, we dis- 
tinctly heard the troubled waters, and saw the as- 
eending clouds of spray. At last we came oppo- 
site the rapids, one mile above the pitch, when I 
had enough to do to sit still and stare in mute as- 
tonishment and admiration. Having arrived at the 
inn at Manchester about 11 o’clock, taking no no- 
tice of the village, I immediately called for a room, 
deposited my trunk, clenched my umbrella, (for it 
rains here eternally,) and sallied out to see that 
which is truly said to be worth a vovage across the 
Atlantic to behold. I first went to the great pitch, 
then down the steps to the bottom of the great 
abyss, and gazed with wonder and. astonishment— 
got pretty wet, and ascended in a fine perspiration. 
This was the first time in my life that I thought my 
eyes too small. However, I stretched them as wide 
as they would well bear, and they partially answer- 
ed my purpose. Next I started for the bridge 
across to Goat Island, about two hundred and fifty 
yards long, under which the mighty waters dash 
and roar as if heaven and earth were invited guests 
to the great marriage of waters, so soon to take 
place, The thought was irresistible, that if the 
bridge beneath me were by any sudden mishap to 
give way, I should certainly go to the wedding also. 
But I got over safely, and found the island quite a 
pleasant promenade. I was not long in crossing it 
to take a peep at the great Canadian Horse-shoe. 
On this side of the islind is also crected another 
bridge, to the distance of about sixty or seventy 
yards in length, from rock to rock, on the very 
verge of the terrible precipice. By what unearth- 
ly magic this bridge was erected at this awful spot, 
is not my purpose to inquire—but there it was, and 
again the thought passed across my mind, whether 
T should venture to its further extreme. Fora 
moment, fear caused me to pause—yet in another 
Tresolved totry my fate. Alas! should a foot have 
slipped, (and it was very wet,) I must have bid 
farewell to earth, if not to water. , When I reach- 
ed the further extreme of the bridge and looked 
below, Almighty Heaven! before thee, in all thy 
unspeakable grandeur, and in this awful situation, 
what a poor, dependent, finite being did I feel my- 
self to be! and, to be serious—for no man can feel 
otherwise here—I defy all the painters—all the 
poets—all the tourists—and in fact all mankind, to 
give to one who has not already seen this awfully 
magnifieent scene, the most faint impression of its 
sublime and terrible reality. Itis far away beyond 


human apprehension to delineate, however imper- 
fectly, its bare profile. It is one of the few objects 
which cannot be proportioned; and nothing short 
of actual observation of the awful reality, can af- 
ford any satisfaction to the inquiring mind. It’is 
indeed the work of God. 

To account for the source of the vast stream of 
water which is constantly tumbling over the falls, 
seems extremely cifficult. It never varies, but is 
eternally the same. You cannot change your situs 
ation twenty rods in any wy, but its features vary 
materially.\ Hence arises the difficulty of making » 
good general likeness. I had heard and read » 
great deal of the Horse shoe falls, but there is now 
a0 similitude of one to be seen. Its appearance is 
more in the form of a flat-iron, or the letter V, with 
the point up stream. It is said, and [have no doubt 
of its truth, that the view from the Horse-shoe 
falls is by far the grandest and most imposing; but 
it requires some werve to venture thereon and look 
below. Goat Island contains about seventy acres, 
is very heavily timbered, and belongs to Judge 
Porter, who bought it at $10 per acre. Between 
‘it and the American shore are several other small 
islands; and the Goat-Island-bridge, as it is called, 
is thrown first on one of these, and ther.ce to the 
island itself. A very extensive paper mill is built 
upon the island on which the bridge first rests. If 
Judge Porter were disposed to sell out his pur- 
chase, he could doubtless realize a profi of a thou- 
sand{per cent upon his seventy acres. You are char- 
ged twenty-five cents for the use of the bridge dur- 
ing your stay, for which you cross ns often as you 
please. On the island is kept a co'ection of min- 
erals, petrefactions, &c. being a sort of museum, of 
which the toll-gatherer is proprietor. He makes 
it a matter of conscience to charge pretty roundly 
fur any you may purchase, as they are said to be 
collected under and about the falls—and as every 
person wishes to carry home some trophy of his 
visit, I presume the museum isa very profitable 
concern. 

Having enjoyed an excellent night’s repose, lul- 
led by the roaring of the cataract, I rose early on 
the marning of the 13th, and hoisting my window, 
enjoyed a beautiful view of the rapids, which, in- 
dependent of the falls, are a sublime spectacle. 
After breakfast 1 made up my mind, in spite of a 
heavy rain, to cross over and drink a health to old 
King George, and for other purposes. I therefore 
again descended the almost perpendicular staircase, 
paid my ferriage, entered a small boat, and in a 
twinkling was in the midst of the waters, envelo- 
ped iu the surrounding spray. The waters here, 
like a violent, angry man, having vented all his fu- 
ry, become comparatively tranquil, and suscepti- 
ble of social and agreeable intereourse. The river, 
which, above the falls, is nearly a mile in width, 
becomes suddenly contracted to about a fourth of 
that distance. While crossing, the story of the In- 
dian having descended the cataract in ss.fety, oc- 
curred to me; and I at once pronounced the author 
destitute of truth. [tis utterly impossible. 

The view, while crossing the river, is obscured 
in a eonsiderable degree by the surrounding spray ; 
but the sound is almost de#fening, and on placing 
my thumbs to my ears, and shutting my eyes for a 
minute, then suddenly opening them, and unstop- 
ping my ears, the effect almost smounted to stun- 
ning. Our landing on the opposite shore was soon 
effected, when the first thing I did, was to take off 
my hat and drink, from a little mountuin-spring, a 
health to King George, but accompanied with var- 
ious important qualifieations. I ascended by a 
rough road, nearly completed, for the purpose of 
having a ferry to cross by a horse-boat, and after 
pulling and blowing, attained the top of the emin- 
ence, whence I proceeded to the Table Rock. I 
gazed, as usual, with astonishment, paid a shilling 
and went down the perpendicular ladder, or rather 
winding staircase, to the dreadful abyss below. I 
must here confess, that although I was yesterday 
heroic enough to go to the extreme of the Herse- 
shoe bridge, actually on the very verge of the pre- 
cipice, and in the midst of the descending torrent, 
a spot terrible in comparigon in point of danger, 
with that now before me, yet I was now afraid to 
venture under the sheet. The situation of the 
bridge on which I had 80. recently stood, hung, as 
it were, over me, and until that moment Fhad no 


conception of its dangerous location. Having sat- 
isfied my curiosity, I ascended the tedious statrease, 
and proceeded, conducted by a guide, to the spot 
on which was fought the memorable battle of Lun- 
dy’s Lane, distant a short half mile. But there 
was nothing remarkable to be seen. The ground 
was free from the stain of blood, though the grass 
waved in rank luxuriance, fertilized, no doubt, by 
the bluod of those brave men who perished in that 
sanguinary struggle; A sigh involuntarily rose to 
their memory, as T thought upon the ravages of 
war—cut myself a cane from the well-contested 
field, and. returning to the boat, bid farewell to 
Canada, 

Before ¥ leave the Great Falls, I may observe, 
that, having seen them from every accessible situa- 
tion, I am satisfied that the best general view of 
them is from the Table Rock; though the finest 
and most terrifie view of the Horse-shoe falls is 
trom the bridge on the north side of the island, and 
the line and periphery of the pitch is best seen 
from the precipice of the island. Below, all is 
roar and deafening sound, while the spray, constant- 
ly rising, obscures in a great measure the sight. 
Manchester is one of the finest water-powers upon 
earth. Several munufastories are already estab- 
lished, and more are building. 

While seated on a bench, taking my last look of 
the Falls, ‘ Farewell,” said I, ‘* magnificently 
grand and awfully sublime Niagara; akhough I 
never shall never behold thee more, yet will the 
appearance of thy remarkable visage, and the thun- 
der of thy agitated weters, never be forgotten while 
existence remains.” And the reflection of having 
seen one of the grandest works that nature’s God 
ever produced, will be at least comfortable. I 
arose, ascended the summit, and left the scene. 


LITERARY. 


Our city is alive with Christmas Books and New 
Years’ Presents of every kind and quality. The 
counters of the stationers are fairly glittering with 
the multitude of golden burnished velumes in the 
shape of Annuals—and never has so rich a feast 
been spread before the literary epicure. 

Among the most deserving of the English An- 
nuals, we notice the Literary Souvenir, edited by 
Mr. Watts, whose name is so well known, and 
whose talents as a poet of the highest order are so 
justly appreciated in this country. Though we 

ave previously spoken of this delightful volume at 
some length, yet, as the very hour for purchasing a 
New Year’s Gift has come, we again desire to call 
attention to its very superior merits. In the Jand 
of its nativity it holds the conspicuous place in, the 
favor of the publie, which its Editor’s commanding 
talents entitle him to expeet; while in this country, 
it seems, of all other English Annuals, to be the 
general favorite. We are told that the number of 
copies of the Literary Souvenir for 1829, sold in 
Philadelphia alone, last fall and winter, was nearly 
nine thousand—and that this year the sale will be 
nearly trebled. A discerning public has quickly 
estimated its claims to patronage, and meted out 
encouragement accordingly. The embellishments 
are splendid beyond all deseription, and from the 
most attractive subjects; while in point of Hterary 
merit, it stands infinitely above a mnltitude of 
similar preductions. Our friends who mean to 
to buy an English Annual or two, in addition to the 
Atlantic Souvenir, must set dawn Mr. Watts’s at 
the top of the list. 

Polytechine Institute —An imstitation by this 
name is about tobe established on a very extensive 
scate in Monmouth County, N. J., where the chil- 
dren of all classes will have an opportunity of ac- 
quiring not only the ornamental branches of edu- 
eation, but be instructed in arts by which they may 
fairly earn an honest livelihood. The stock is to 
consist of one hundred dollars each. ‘The plan is 
new in this country, and if earried properly into 
effect, is a good one—but all depends upon the 
management, and to this the public must look be. 
fore deciding on its merits. The prospectus is 
published, but its great length forbids its insertion 
‘in this paper. We subjoin, however, a list. of Of 
ficers, Professors, and Masters, in the Institate.— 
Presideut of the Board of Directors; Vice Presi- 


dent, do; Treasurer of the Company; Secretary of 


the Board of Directors: Non-resident Director of 
the city ef New York; Non-resident Director of 
the city of Philadelphia; Non-resident Director of 
the state of New Jersey; Resident Director and 
Superintendant of Literatare and Science; Resi- 
dent Director and Superintendant of Agriculture, 
and resident Physician; Resident Director, Super- 
intendant of the liberal and useful arts, and Cor- 
responding Secretary, Professor of Mathematies 
and Natural Philosophy; Professor of the Ancient 
Languages; Professor of the French Language; 
Professor of the Italian Language; Professor of 
the Spanish Language; Professor of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy; Professor of Botany and Horticul- 
ture; Professor of Et!icks and Intellectual Philos- 
ophy; Professor of Political Economy and Inter- 
national Law; Professor of Elocution and Rheto- 
ric; Professor of Analytic and Instrumental Ma- 
sic; Professor’of Drawing and Painting in oil and 
water colors; Professor of English Literature; 
Professor of Practical Book Keeping; Professor of 
Ornatnental Penmansip; Professor of Architecture 
and Master Builder; Professor of Horsemanship 
and Athletic exercises; Master Mason; Master 
Cabinet Maker; Master Painter and Guilder; 
Master Harness and Saddle Maker; Master 
Wheelright, Carriage'and Wagon Maker; Master 
Black and White Smith; Master Boot and Shoe 
Maker; Master Tailor and Cap Maker. 

All must be convineed of the propriety of teach- 
ingtheir sons some manual employment, to make 
them secure from the mutability of fortune’s frol- 
ies; and when it ean be done so as not to impede 
their progress in education, at the same time that it 
promotes their health, it mast be acknowledged a 
desideratum devoutly to be dqgired. A late for- 
eign paper informs us that the sons of the Empe- 
ror of Austria have all been taught some trade, the 
hereditary prince being an exeellent weaver, and 
his brothers carpenters and joiners, We heartily 
wish the Polytechine Institute success, and awgit 
its going into operation with something of impa- 
tience, 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


This is the new-born year!—Upon its morn 
How many hopes and kindling dreams arise;— 
How many golden phantoms, spirit-bo.rn, 

Smile thro’ the glory of its future skies! 

Young hearts are leaping for its coming hours, 
While ardent tancies every scene in vest;— 
Pic'uring a gladness in Earth’s transient bowere, 
And wakening schenes to cheér the careless breast! 


This is the new-born year!—and at its birth, 
The restless bosom revels in delight; 

The dance goes t@and—the viol’s strain of mirth 
Seems lingering yet upon the airs of Night; 
While Youth and Beauty glide the hours along, 
There is no shallow for the open brow; 

There is no darkness midst that joyous throng, 
As the day breaks upon their revels now! 


But ’tis not long, ere the beclouded eye, 

The pensive brow, and the worn cheek will be; 

A cloud will gather in that tranquil sky, 

Which now, in fancy’s dream, ail bright they see; 
And, o’er the beauty of ‘Time’s early tide, 

The shade of eare will like a cloud be thrown; 
The loved will wither: and to death allied 
Their fitful journey each must tread alone. 


Haply, o’er some a glowing heaven will bend, 
Rich with all glory trom existence cast; 

With light and song, lite’s aparkting tide may blend, 
But ’tis not long that even these may last: 

With bitter eurrents blends the glowing wave, 
That swept in gladness by Youth’s flowery shore; 
And looking back ward to what childhood gave, 

A jvy is found in dreaming childnood o’er 


Haply, the mother bending @’er her child, 


Feels her full heart towards the sweet gift yearn, 
As to breast she clasps the Undefiled, 

With dreams impassioned, and with thoughts that 
Anditig.weli! What solace can be given ‘[Tburn: 
For all’ the phantoms of this weary day. 


Shve at fond mother’s transpor', 


As o’er her infant's face new meanings 


*Tis to the upright heart, that hastening timé 
Brings ealm enjoyment on its viewless wing, 
Ashe sweeps onward in his flight sublime, 
And dite the blossorss of man’s early spring; 
For looking upward to a better land, 


He breathes no sigh and murmurs no 
is blasted in his band 


) Tho’ his dim eye with gath’ring teara be wet! 
Phil. Jan. 1st, 1830, 
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Folly as it flies. —That this is the age of won- 
ders, no man in his senses can doubt. Editors 
combine, not to instruct their readers, but to cram 
them with nonsense, suicides, and murders, until, 
as one of their number justly remarks, our news- 
papers are little better than ch»rnel houses, filled 
with dead mens’ bones. Some, however, more 
wise in their generation than their neighbors, en- 
deavor, in addition, to make those laugh who are 
fortunate enough to escape the glooms of the hy- 
pocondria, which are the natural effects to be ex- 
pected from the perusal of these horrors, Anue 
Royall has been considered by several of the fra- 
ternity as a good adjunct in this species of merri- 
ment, and that.erudite paper, the New York En- 
quirer, albeit a Jackson journal, admits Mrs. Roy- 
all as i's Washington Correspondent! How dig- 
nified! We should as soon think of sleeping with 
the Polar Bear, or eating our meals with the Lion, 
asto hug this wild Hyena to ourarms. Her impu- 
dence is only equalled by her nonsense. She de- 
serves to be pounded for a stray sheep, and to be 
handed over to the safe keeping of the merciful 
profession of sheriffs; to have htr habitation fixed 
as far from the white settlements as the mouth of 
the Oregon itself. Sheis a gteat Jackson man,and 
consequently takes upon herself to tell her brother 
of the Enquirer, the news of the day. She says— 

*¢ You cannot conceive how busy I am, manufac- 
turing resolutions for the members. Up comes 
this one—tother one—and a third Mr. C.—* Mrs. 
Royall, do write a resolution about the claim of 
Jotin Dobbin for a horse.’ * Madame Royall, I want 
your aid, I want a bit of a resolution about a land 
elaim.’ Lam actually driven into the necessity of 
supporting ‘ natignal education,’ even at the risk 
of offending several of my Virginia friends, who 
say ‘the thing, Mrs. Royall, 18 totally unconstitu- 
tional.’ 

Now this is very good news to a certain party. 
By their own shewing, they have to call on the aid 
of Mrs. Royall to help them write their resolutions, 
aod really there is some reason to think she hada 
finger in the concoction of Mr. Eatun’s ‘* war re- 
port;” fora worse specimen of English has never 

fallen under our inspection. But really this wo- 
man is too impudeat even for the society of the 
membersof Congress. We give a specimen— 


“The Senate has adopted a rale ig 
from the floor, and (would you believe it?) Tam in- 
cluded in the interdiction, I give the Senators fair 
warning now of my intentions, If they don’t repeal 
that rule—that odious law—that Gothic mandate, I 
mean to appeal to the people that made them, and 
by the blvod of the Royalls, we shall unmake 
them—uudo them—untrock them and unsenator 
them. What right h«sa set of musty old bache- 
lors, as some of them are, and oth'rs merely led 
by their wives, to exclude from their carpet, the 
Madame de Stael of the age? I have got some 
pickle in preparation.” 

Egad! this is very fine. The Madame de Stael 
of the age! We should rather have said the Bar- 
oness Munchausen! ‘* A set of old musty Bache- 
jors!?? We fear the whole male creation would be- 
Jong to the sante class, if all the females were of 
her breed. — 

“T see you are raising a great noise about the 
United States’? Bank. Stock has fallen. Well 
what of that? Did I not fall the other year in Ver- 
mons and broke my leg? My life was within an 
ace of 99 per cent under par, and yet few of the 
rascally editors mourned over me.” 

‘*T pity the poor Adams men during this win- 
ter. If 1 could remain in Washington, I would 
give soirees mysel', | would keep them in counte- 
nance «nd save theirlives. Lunderstand the Tariff 
men in your siate are gone. They ought to have 
been dished long ago. They are a poor beggarly 
set, and would starve a whole nation merely to sell 
their linsey-woolsey at 20 per cent profit. I.don’t 
believe I ever sold over six black books to ‘Tariff 
men, and then I ws cheated eut of $2 by ‘bad mo- 
ney. If Tristram Burgess, of Rhode Island, does 
not give up the Tariff, | mean to give him ap. So 
he may look ahead for squalls.” Bs; 

We shall forever entertain a higher respect fo" 
the tariff men from this time forward, Jt is much 
to their credit that they do not buy her book. But 
we have done for the present with Anne, * the 
swidow’ of the Mist.”? better specimen of the 
Enquirer’s wit, ang! one which does him more cred- 
it than publishing the nonsense of this termagant 
virago, we insert; a satire on ‘‘ the progress of the 
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Liverpool, lately arrived in this city, has brought 
with him the model of a machine to be propelled 
by steam, capable of moving at the astonishing 
rate of a mile ina @vond, The only objection to 
the introduction of this earriage into general use, 
will be the difficulty of breathing while travelling 
in it; but this Mr. Vapour thinks may be easily 
obviated by’ strapping the p»ssengers, face down- 
wards, by means of iron rings fixed in the bottom 
of the carriage, and patting a piece of sponge in 
their mouths. 

“ A young lady requests us to call public atten- 
tion to a robbery inflicted 6n one ot her sleeves by 
some dark assassin, on her return from a party last 
night. The loss is considerable, consisting of sev- 
eral love letters received in the course of the even- 
ing—a psir of double-soled shoes and a fur cloak 
put there to walk home in—six oranges—several 
pieces of sponge-cake—a handtul or two of kisses 
with beautiful mottves,and various other nick nacks 
she was taking home ‘or the children. A_ liberal 
reward will be paid for the discoyery of the thief 
and the return of the love letters; no questions 
will be asked about the oranges and the confection- 
tionary. Enquire of the printers, or at 849 else- 
where.” 


Our State.—It was the fashion a year or two ago 
with most of our citizens, to decry the state of 
Pennsylvania as having pursued a mean and nig- 
gardly policy in her system of internal improve- 
ments; and it was only lately that this ery, raised 
as it was by the ignorant, was permitted to sub- 
side. We were placed in clamorous contrast with 
the state of New York, which was hailed as the 
hardy and pe: severing pioneer in the eause—how 
unjustly, let the fact speak. The first turnpike 
ever made in America, was made in Pennsylvania; 
and at this time the state contains ne«r 3000 miles 
of turnpiked roads, made of the most substantial 
materials, ata cost of eight millions of dollars; on- 
ly one million less than the entire cost of the 
Great Clinton Cans. She possesses forty-five 
stupendous bridges, built at an expense of three 
millions; one of which, until very lately, had the 
greatest spn to asinzle arch, of any bridge in the 
world. More than ten millions have been spent 
on canals, while further sums are constantly expen- 
ding, until at this nioment we have near two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of inland navigation actually 
completed, while the lockage trebles the amount 


age and art of pufficg.” 
#s We understand that Mr. Bragg Vapour, of 


of that upon the Clinton Canal. The sums thus 
spent by Pennsylvania on roads, canals, inland nav- 
igation, and bridges, have exceeded twenty mil- 
lions of dollars—more than double the expendi- 
ture of the state of New York, all done, too, with- 
outa tenth of the everlasting puffing which the 
latter state has given to its own compuratively in- 
significant works. These magnificent works have 
actually sneaked into existence, almost unknown 
to the majority of our citizens, because no flourish 
of trumpets was made ot their commencement,and 
continued with unabated zeal until completed. 

Philadelphia alone has done more than any sev- 
en citiesin the Union. The Fairmount Water 
Works present a monument which no country in 
the world can even approach. The iron pipes 
through which the ci\y is supplied with water, ex- 
tend nearly twenty miles, and in five years hence, 
will be pushed into every street within the adjoin- 
ing districts, 

To those who have been aceu-tomed to despise 
the policy of Pennsylvania as mean and pzrsimo- 
nions, we recommené a little enquiry into the mer- 
its of the question, least facts come out and shame 
them with their own ignorance. 


Admiral Coffin’s School.—This worthy son of 
the ocean, an American who entered into the Navy, 
and now oecupies the station of Admiral in the 
British fieet, has endowed a school for the purpose 
of educating the descendants of the founder of the 
family, Tristram Coffin, and the funds are said to 
be adequate for the instruction of 800 pupils. This 
is highly interesting, and deserves unlimited praise; 
but in addition, he has provided a maritime school, 
the details of which are equally interesting and ro- 
mantic. The Brig Clio has been purchased and 
placed under the command of Lieut. Pinkham, 
whose services are entirely gratuitous, and who is 
stated to be eminently qualified for the task. The 
Boston Masonic Mirror furnishes the following in- 
teresting details— 


that the Clio, (for by that name the vessel is known) 

will be able, from the proceeds of freights, to de- 

fray, at least the incidental expenses attending the 

undertaking. If the proceeds do more than this; 

if prefit accrue from the serviees of the vessel— 

which is very probable—then one third of the re- 

ceipts, over aud above the expenses, is to be put on 

interest for the benefit of the pupils, to be paid over 
to them at a specified time, (subject, of course, to 
certain regulations, ) and the balance to be appro- 
priated for the maintenance of the school at Nan- 
tucket. But should the proceeds from freights, 
Ke. be inadequate to the expenses, provision is 
made by endowment for supplying the deficiency, 
The first, or as Capt. Pinkham expressed it, in eur 
hearing, an ‘* experimental voyage” has been made 
to Quebec, ~The number of boys who aeeompanied 
the vessel on this trip, was twenty-one. Nine of 
the number—who probably went on board under 
false impressions; expecting to find the comfort and 
ease at sea, which they may have enjoyed under 
their parents’ protection—have since lett, reducing 
the number to twelve; and a finer or hardier set of 
little fellows, sailors in miniature, we never saw. 
They seem to be perfeetly content snd happy. 
When on shore their dress consists of a blue jack- 
et, pantaloons and vest, with glazed eap, inscribed 
in gilt letters, ‘* Nantucket School.” ‘The time 
of service is unlimited: no restraint is imposed up- 
on them, in this particular. When qualified for 
mates of vessels, they will be furnished with certi- 
ficates to that effect, and be at liberty to leave. We 
understand that the birth of second mate is left va- 
cant, to be filled by the pupil who shall, by strict 
attention to his studies, first quality himself for a 
discharge of the duties of that office. This neces- 
sarily creates a degree of emulation which eannot 
be otherwise than productive of the happiest re- 
sults. We observed, suspended in the centre of 
the Cabin, the injunction, ‘* Be united, do honor 
to his Name.” And if we may draw conclusions 
from appearances, they are united, and do great 
honor to the name of their generous benefactor.” 


A Mr. Luce has been sentenced at Rochester to 
a fine of fifty dollars, for practising as a physician 
without adiploma. The doctors have got the up- 
per hand, and kill and curedy/aw. We wish there 
was a bye law that all who ave found incompetent 
after a diploma is granted, should be sett to the 
quicksilver mines. In New Jersey, if a layman 
precribes a single dose of medicine, he is liable to 
a fine of twenty-five dollars! Beware! 


“ Christmass” is the name of a Ciergyman in 
New York, who was announced to preach a Christ- 
mas sermon at the Spring-st. Church! 


Satires and lampoons circulate more by giving 
copies in confidence to the friends of the parties, 
than even by sending them to a newspaper. 


There seems no hope left that the Hornet may 
yet be heard from. There is, as the National In- 
telligencer observes, a melancholy appropos in the 
following lines, taken from the London Forget-me- 
not, when read in reference to the fate of the gal- 
lant equipage of the United States ship Hornet. | 

THE ABSENT SHIP. 


Fair ship, I saw thee bounding o’er the deep, 
Thy white wings glancing in the morning ray, 
And many a sparkling eye in vain did weep 
For the bold hearts that steered thee on thy way: 
Long days of grief have lingered into years: 
Return! return! and charm away their tears. 


I listen’d till the musie and the song 

Died on the waters as she swept along; 
I watch’d her stately bewuty, till it grew 

A fading shadow on the distant blue. 
Less, and still less—the waters are alone! 
Queen of the ocean! whither ari thou gone? 


The wintry storm hath sigh’d itself to sleep, 
Yet still thou lingerest on the faithless deep: 
Have calmer seas and skies of deeper blue, — 
Charmed thee to bid thine island home adieu? 
Long has yon dark-eyed maiden wept In vain; 
Return! return! and bid her smile again. 


Long may’st thou weep, but never shalt thou see 
Thy fair-haired mariner return to thee, 
Clasp thy young beauty in a long embraee, 
And read his pardon inthy hippy face: 


How true is the following remark of an old wri- 
ter: ‘* Of all the actions of a man’s life, his mar- 
riage does least concern other people, yet of all ac- 
tions of our life, ’tis most meddled with by other 
people.” 


POETRY. 
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When the wintry storms are beating— 
When the snow is falling fast— 

And the flowers of spring, retreating, 
Bow beneath the northern blast— 


When the forest, darkly waving, 
Sheds its golden tinted wings— 

W hen the surly blast, invading, 
Through its leafless branches rings— 


When the meadow’s green has vanished— 
When the night is cold and still— 

When from eaith its bloom is banish’d— 
When the snow-wreath tops the hill— 


When the world without is dreary— 
When abroad we cannot roam— 

When the very day grows weary— 
Where’s tie bliss like wife and home? 

Round the cheertul hearth assembling, 
Fast the storm is heard without, 

Thoughtful of the poor one, trembling, 
Cffer up thy praise devout! 

There’s a power that reigns above thee, 
All may feel his burning wrath; 

Praise him always—if he love thee, 
Blessings thicken in thy path! 


Cheered by one with fondness tender, 
Ever greeting with a smile, 

What thy life so sweet can render? 
What thy grief so soon beguile? 


Thave felt, when thus retiring 
To my own domestic hearth, 
Gratetul thoughts to heaven aspiring, 
For the hour that gave me birth. 


Health has strewn immortal roses 
Ever in my psthway fair, 

While the sweets that love uncloses, 
Round me threw their perfume rare. 


Wealth, in streams of golden splendor, 
Filled my lap to flowing o’er, 

What the sea, the earth could render, 
Came to swell the deluge more, 


Yet while fortune thus caressed me, 
Fearful from my side to roam, 

Naught so sweet, of all that blessed me, 
Nor so loved as wife and home. 


And while thus the muse is singing, 
Other hvarts the truth can tell, 

Happy memories ever bringing 
Thoughts of bliss they know so well! 


Maidens fair, with blushes glowing, 
Clad in fashion’s gaudiest pride, 

Hear the lecture I’m bestowing— 

* Turn your erring steps aside. 


Leave the path of giddy pleas’re— 
Raise your thoughts to nobler themes— 
More than all a golden treasare— 
Brighter than your fondest dreams. 


Youths, in folly’s pathway sporting, 
Cease its idle walks to roam— 

If there’s bliss on earth worth courting, 
*Tis the bliss of Wirz AND HOME. 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 
When I beheld thy blue eye shine 
Through the bright drop that pity drew, 


§ beneath those tears of thine 


A blue eyed violet bathed in dew. 
The violetgever scents the gale, 

Its hues adorn the fairest wreath; 
But sweetest through a dewy veil 

Its colors glow, its odors breathe. 


And thus thy charms in brightness rise, 
When wit and pleasure round thee play; 

Whien mirth sits smiling in thine eyes, ~ 
Who but admires their sprightly ray? 


**The one school, like the other, isprovided for 
by endowment, with this difference: it is expeeted 


Thy gentle prayers, fair mourner, could not save! 
-Thy sailor sleeps within the stormy wave. 


But when through pity’s flood they gleam, 
Who but must Jove their softened beam? 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
i | 
| 
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FOR BHR ARIEL. 


NOTES 
THROUGH THE WESTERN PART OF THE 
sTaTk OF NEW YORK. 
Ne. 7. 

1 lett Baffalo on the 12th in the stage for Niaga- 
ra Falls, or Manchester, distant from Buflalo twen- 
ty-three miles, fare one dollar. For the first time 
‘since T set out, I had plenty of room, as there were 
but six in the stage. We came to Black Rock in 
‘one and a half miles—it is a smart place, but nev- 
er can equal Buffalo. I was here informed that a 
passage could be procured to Waterloo, in Upper 
Canada, on the opposite side, whence a stage runs 
to Chippewa. But as the current flows at the rate 
of nine miles an hour towards the great falls, 1 
declined the experimeat. The caval passes direct- 
ly by the side of the river, antil you arrive at the 
village of Tontawanto, distant twelve aailes, where 
it takes the creck, by being dammed at its mouth. 
This place is near the Indian village of the same 


or 4 TOUR 


name, and is truly a low, dirty, and savage-looking | 
town—so the sooner I leave it, the better. Our: 


road has been, and still continues along the banks 
of the rapid Niagara. But of all the roads I bave 
ever seen, travelled, or heard of, this comes near- 
ec to shaking seul out of body than any other. 
Grand Island:commences six miles below Buf- 
falo, and continues twelve miles, by seven wide. 
‘This is the spot that Major Noah purchased of the 
state to settle all the wandering Jews—a project 
which has not yet succeeded. Below Grand Is- 
land is Navy Island, abowt three miles in length; 
after leaving which you have a splendid view of the 
great river just preparing to make the lover’s leap 
and wed Ontario—and shall I, tike many others, 
and as certain to fail, tike them, attempt to des- 
eribe this mighty cataract? But let me first see it. 
When within four miles of Manchester, we dis- 
tinctly heard the troubled waters, and saw the as- 
eending clouds of spray. At last we came oppo- 
site the rapids, one mile above the pitch, when I 
had enough to do to sit still and stare in mute as- 
tonishment and admiration. Having arrived at the 
inn at Manchester about 11 o’clock, taking no no- 
tice of the village, I immediately called for a room, 
deposited my trunk, clenched my umbrella, (for it 
rains here eternally,) and sallied out to see that 
which is truly said to be worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic to behold. [first went to the great pitch, 
then down the steps to the bottom of the great 
abyss, and gazed with wonder and. astonishment— 
got pretty wet, and ascended in a fine perspiration. 
This was the first time in my life that I thought my 
eyes too small. However, I stretched them as wide 
as they would well bear, and they partially answer- 
ed my purpose. Next I started for the bridge 
across to Goat Island, about two hundred and fifty 
yards long, under which the mighty waters dash 
and roar as if heaven and earth were invited guests 
to the great marriage of waters, so soon to take 
place. The thought was irresistible, that if the 
' bridge beneath me were by any sudden mishap to 
give way, I should certainly go to the wedding also. 
But I got over safely, and found the island quite a 
pleasant promenade. I was not long in crossing it 
to take a peep at the great Canadian Horse-shoe. 
On this side of the islind is also crected another 
bridge, to the distance of about sixty or seventy 
yards in length, from rock to rock, on the very 
verge of the terrible precipice. By what unearth- 
ly magie this bridge was erected at this awful spot, 
is not my purpose to inquire—but there it was, and 
again the thought passed across my mind, whether 
I should venture to its further extreme. Fora 
moment, fear caused me to pause—vet in another 
Tresolved to try my fate. Alas! should a foot have 
slipped, (and it was very wet,) I must have bid 
farewell to earth, if not to water. , When I reach- 
ed the further extreme of the bridge and looked 
below, Almighty Heaven! before thee, in all thy 
unspeakable grandeur, and in this awful situation, 
what a poor, dependent, finite being did I feel my- 
self to be! and, to be serious—for no man can feel 
otherwise here—I defy all the painters—all the 
poets—all the tourists—and in fact all mankind, to 
give to one who has not already seen this awfully 
magnifieent scene, the most faint impression of its 
sublime and terrible reality. Itis far away beyond 


human apprehension to delineate, however imper- 
fectly, its bare profile. It is one of the few objects 
which cannot be proportioned; and nothing short 
of actual observation of the awful reality, can af- 
ford any satisfaction to the inquiring mind. It‘is 
indeed the work of God. 

To account for the source of the vast stream of 
water which is constantly tumbling over the falls, 
seems extremely Cifficult. It never varies, but is 
eternally the same. You cannot change your situs 
ation twenty rods in any wy, but its features vary 
materially.\ Hence arises the difficulty of making « 
good general likeness. I had heard and read » 
great deal of the Horse shoe falls, but there is now 
a0 similitude of one to be seen. Its appearance is 
more in the form of a flat-iron, or the letter V, with 
the point up stream. It is said, and I have no doubt 
of its truth, that the view from the Horse-shoe 
falls is by far the grandest and most imposing; but 
it requires some nerve to venture thereon and look 
below. Goat Island contains about seventy acres, 
is very heavily timbered, an! belongs to Judge 
Porter, who bought it at $10 per acre. Between 
‘it and the American shore are several other small 
islands; and the Goat-Island-bridge, as it is called, 
is thrown first on one of these, and ther.ce to the 
island itself. A very extensive paper mill js built 
upon the island on which the bridge first rests. If 
Judge Porter were disposed to sell out his pur- 
chase, he could doubtless realize a profit of a thou- 
sand{per cent upon his seventy acres. You are char- 
ged twenty-five cents for the use of the bridge dur- 
ing your stay, for which you cross 1s often as you 
please. On the island is kept a co\lection of min- 
erals, petrefactions, &c. being a sort of museum, of 
which the toll-gatherer is proprietor. He makes 
it a matter of conscience to charge pretty roundly 
fur any you may purchase, as they are said to be 
collected under and about the falls—and as every 
person wishes to carry home some trophy of his 
visit, I presume the museum is a very profitable 
concern. 

Having enjoyed an excellent night’s repose, lul- 
led by the roaring of the cataract, I rose early on 
the marning of the 13th, and hoisting my window, 
enjoyed a beautiful view of the rapids, which, in- 
dependent of the falls, are a sublime spectacle. 
After breakfast | made up my mind, in spite of a 
heavy rain, to cross over and drink a health to old 
King George, and for other purposes. I therefore 
again descended the almost perpendicular staircase, 
paid my ferriage, entered a small boat, and in a 
twinkling was in the midst of the waters, envclo- 
ped in the surrounding spray. The waters here, 
like a violent, angry man, having vented all his fu- 
ry, become comparatively tranquil, and suscepti- 
ble of social and agreeable intercourse. The river, 
which, above the falls, is nearly a mile in width, 
becomes suddenly contracted to about a fourth of 
that distance. While crossing, the story of the In- 
dian having descended the cataract in ss.fety, oc- 
curred to me; and T at once pronounced the author 
destitute of truth. It is utterly impossible. 

The view, while erossing the river, is obscured 
in a eonsiderable degree by the surrounding spray ; 
but the sound is almost desfening, and on placing 
my thumbs to my ears, and shutting my eyes for a 
minute, then suddenly opening them, and unstep- 
ping my ears, the effect almost smounted to stun- 
ning. Oar landing on the opposite shore was soon 
effected, when the first thing I did, was to take off 
my hat and drink, from a little mountain-spring, a 
health to King George, but accompanied with var- 
ious important qualifications. I ascended by a 
rough road, nearly completed, for the purpose of 
having a ferry to cross by a horse-boat, and after 
pulling and blowing, attained the top of the emin- 
ence, whence I proceeded to the Table Rock. I 
gazed, as usual, with astonishment, paid a shilling 
and went down the perpendicular ladder, or rather 
winding staircase, to the dreadful abyss below. J 
must here confess, that although I was yesterday 
heroic enough to go to the extreme of the Herse- 
shoe bridge, actually on the very verge of the pre- 
cipice, and in the midst of the descending torrent, 
a spot terrible in comparigop in point of danger, 
with that now before me, yet I was now afraid to 
venture under the sheet. The situation of the 


bridge on which I had so recently stood, hung, as 
it were, over me, and until that moment Fhad no 
. 


conseption of its dangerous location. Having sat- 
isfied my curiosity, I ascended the tedious statrease, 
and proceeded, conducted by a guide, to the spot 
on which was fought the memorable battle of Lun- 
dy’s Lane, distant a short half mile. But there 
was nothing remarkable to be seen. The ground 
was free from the stain of blood, though the grass 
waved in rank luxuriance, fertilized, no doubt, by 
the bluod of those brave men who perished in that 
sanguinary struggle. A sigh involuntarily rose to 
their memory, as I thought upon the ravages of 
war—cut myself a cane from the well-contested 
field, and. returning to the boat, bid farewell to 
Canada, 

Before F leave the Great Falls, I may observe, 
that, having seen them from every accessible situa- 
tion, I am satisfied that the best general view of 
them is from the ‘Table Rock; though the finest 
and most terrifie view of the Horse-shoe falls is 
from the bridge on the north side of the island, and 
the line and periphery of the pitch is best seen 
from the precipice of the island. Below, all is 
roar and deafening sound, while the spray, constant- 
ly rising, obscures in a great measure the sight. 
Manchester is one of the finest water-powers upon 
earth. Several manufustories are already estab- 
lished, and more are building. 

While seated on a bench, taking my last look of 
the Falls, ‘‘ Farewell,” said I, ** magnificently 
grand and awfully sublime Niagara; although I 
never shall never behold thee more, yet will the 
appearance of thy remarkable visage, and the thun- 
der of thy agitated weters, never be forgotten while 
existence remains.” And the reflection of having 
seen one of the grandest works that nature’s God 
ever produced, will be at least comfortable. I 
arose, ascended the summit, and left the scene. 


LITERARY. 


Our city is alive with Christmas Books and New 
Years’ Presents of every kind and quality. The 
counters of the stationers are fairly glittering with 
the multitude of golden burnished velumesin the 
shape of Annuals—and never has so rich a feast 
been spread before the literary epicure. 

Among the most deserving of the English An- 
nuals, we notice the Literary Souvenir, edited by 
Mr. Watts, whose name is so well known, and 
whose talents as a poet of the highest order are so 
justly appreciated in this country. Though we 
liave previously spoken of this delightful volume at 
some length, yet, as the very hour for purchasing a 
New Year’s Gift has come, we again desire to call 
attention to its very superior merits. In the land 
of its nativity it holds the conspicuous place in the 
favor of the publie, which its Editor’s commanding 
talents entitle him to expeet; while in this country, 
it seems, of all other English Annuals, to be the 
general favorite. We are told that the number of 
copies of the Literary Souvenir for 1829, sold in 
Philadelphia alone, last fall and winter, was nearly 
nine thousund—and that this year the sale will be 
nearly trebled. A discerning public has quickly 
estimated its claims to patronage, and meted out 
encouragement accordingly. The embellishments 
are splendid beyond all deseription, and from the 
most attractive subjects; while in point of Hterary 
merit, it stands infinitely above a mnoltitude of 
similar productions, Our friends who mean to 
to buy an English Annual or two, in addition to the 
Atlantic Souvenir, must set dawn Mr. Watts’s at 
the top of the list. 

Polytechine Institute —An institution by this 
name is about tobe established on a very extenslve 
scate in Monmouth County, N. J., where the chil- 
dren of all classes will have an opportunity of ac- 
quiring not only the ornamental branches of edu- 
eation, but be instructed in artsby which they may 
fairly earn an honest livelihood. The stock is to 
ennsist of one hundred dollars each. ‘The plan is 
new in this country, and if earried properly into 
effect, is a good one—but all depends upon the 
management, and to this the public must look be. 
fore deciding on its merits. The prospectus is 
published, but its great length forbids its insertion 
in this paper. We subjoin, however, a list of Of- 
ficers, Professors, and Masters, in the Institate.— 


Presideut of the Board of Directors; Vice Presi- 
dent, do; Treasurer of the Company; Secretary of 


the Board of Directors: Non-resident Director of 
the city ef New York; Non-resident Director of 
the city of Philadelphia; Non-resident Director of 
the state of New Jersey; Resident Director and 
Superintendant of Literatare and Science; Resi- 
dent Director and Superintendant of Agriculture, 
and resident Physician; Resident Director, Super- 
intendant of the liberal and useful arts, and Cor- 
responding Secretary, Professor of Mathematies 
and Natural Philosophy; Professor of the Ancient 
Languages; Professor of the French Language; 
Professor of the Italian Language; Professor of 
the Spanish Language; Professor of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy; Profssor of Botany and Horticul- 
ture; Professor of Etlicks and Intellectual Philos- 
ophy; Professor of Political Economy and Inter- 
national Law; Professor of Elocution and Rheto- 
ric; Professor of Analytic and Instrumental Ma- 
sie; Professor'’of Drawing and Painting in oil and 
water colors; Professor of English Literature; 
Professor of Practical Book Keeping; Professor of 
Ornamental Penmansip; Professor of Architecture 
and Master Builder; Professor of Horsemanship 
and Athletic exercises; Master Mason; Master 
Cabinet Maker; Master Painter and Guilder; 
Master Harness and Saddle Maker; Master 
Wheelright, Carriage’ and Wagon Maker; Master 
Black and White Smith; Master Boot and Shoe 
Maker; Master Tailor and Cap Maker. 

All must be convinced of the propriety of teach- 
ing their sons some manual employment, to make 
them secure from the mutability of fortune’s frol- 
ies; and when it ean be done so as not to impede 
their progress ineducation, at the same time that it 
promotes their health, it mast be acknowledged a 
desideratum devoutly to be degired. A late for- 
eign paper informs us that the sons of the Empe- 
ror of Austria have all been taught some trade, the 
hereditary prince being an exeellent weaver, and 
his brothers carpenters and joiners, We heartily 
wish the Polytechine Institute success, and awgit 
its going into operation with something of impa- 
tience, 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


This is the new-born year!—Upon its morn 
How many hopes and kindling dreams arise;— 
How many golden phantoms, spirit-bora, 

Smile thro’ the glory of its future skies! 

Young hearts are leaping for its coming hours, 
While ardent tancies every scene in vest;— 
Pic'uring a gladness in Earth’s transient bowera, 
And wakening schenes to cheér the careless breast! 


This is the new-born year!—and at its birth, 
The restless bosom revels in delight; 

The dance goes rgand—the viol’s strain of mirth 
Seems lingering yet upon the airs of Night; 
While Youth and Beauty glide the hours along, 
There is no sha‘low for the open brow; 

There is n0 darkness midst that joyous throng, 
As the day breaks upon their revels now! 


But ’tis not long, ere the beclouded eye, 

The pensive brow, and the worn cheek will be; 

A cloud will gather in that wr sky, 

Which now, in fancy’s dream, ail bright they see; 
And, o’er the beauty of Time’s early tide, 

The shade of eare will like a cloud be thrown; 
The loved will wither: and to death allied 
Their fitful journey each must tread alone. 


Haply, o’er some a glowing heaven will bend, 
Rich with all glory trom existence cast; 

With light and song, lite’s aparkling tide may blend, 
But ’tis not long that even these may last: 

With bitter eurrents blends the glowing wave, 
That sweptin gladness by Youth’s flowery shore; 
And looking back ward to what childhood gave, 

A jvy is found in dreaming childhood o’er 


Haply, the mother bending o'er her child, 


Feels her full heart towards the sweet gift yearn, 

Asto breast she clasps the Undefiled, 

With ms impassioned, and with thoughts that 

Andjtig.weli! What solace can be given Tburn: 
or all’ the phantoms of this weary day, 


Save wat fond mother’s transport, born of heaen, 
As o’er her infant’s face new meanings play? 


*Tis to the upright heart, that hastening timé 
Brings ealm enjoyment on its viewless wing, 
Ashe ap onward in his flight sublime, 

t 


And dims the blossorss of man’s early spring; _ 
For looking upward to a better land, 
He breathes no sigh and murmurs no 
Tho’pleasure’s wreath is blasted in bis hand— 
; Tho’ his dim eye with gath’ring teara be wet! 
Phil. Jan. 1st, 1830, awe K. 
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Frem Blackwood's Magazine for November. 
TOM PAINE, 
Extracts from the notes of an Observer. 


When Paine had fallen into disrepute, 
and was shunned by the more respectable 
of his friends on account of his drunken 
habits, he boarded in the house of one 
William C—-,a farrier. ‘This C—— 
and I being acquainted, I had free access 
to his house and frequently called to con- 
verse with Tom Paine. One evening he 
related the following anecdote. 

During the slaughtery of Rebespierre, 
when every republican that the monster 
could get in his power was beheaded, 
Paine was cast into Prison, and his name 
was on a list with nineteen who were or- 
dered for execution next morning. It 
was customary for the clerk of the tribu- 
nal to go round the cells at night, and put 
a cross with chalk on the back of the door 
of such of the prisoners as were ordered 
for the scaffold ia the morning. When 
the executioner came with his guard to 
remove the victims, wherever a chalking 
was found, the inmate of the cell was ta- 
ken forth and executed. 

In these horrible shambles there was a 
long gallery, having a row of cells on each 
side. The passage was secured at each 
end, but the doors of the cells were left 
open, and sometimes the prisoners step- 
ped into the rooms of one another for com- 
pany. It happened, on the night prece- 
ding the day appointed for the doom of 
Paine, that he had gone into his neigh- 
bour’s cell, leaving his door open with its 
back tothe Wall. Just then the chalker 
came past, and being probably drunk, 
crossed the inside of the cell door, 

Next morning, when the guard came 
with an order to bring out the twenty vic- 
‘tims, and finding cnly nineteen chalks, 
Paine being in bed and his door shut, they 
took a prisoner from the farther end of 
the gallery, and thus made up the requi- 
site number. 

About forty-eight hours after this atro- 
cious deed, Robespierre was overthrown, 
and his own head chopped off, so that 
Paine was set at liberty, and made the 
best of his way to New York. 

I asked him what he thought of his al- 
most miraculous escape. He said the 
Fares had ordained he was not then to 
die. -Says I, “Mr. Paine, I’ll tell you 
what;—lI think you know you have writ- 
ten and spoken much against what we 
callthe religion of the bible; you have 
highly extolled the perfectibility of hnu- 
man reason when left to its own guidance, 
unshackled by priestcraft and supersti- 
tion. ‘The God in whom you live, move, 
and have your being, has spared your life 
that you might give to the world a living 
comment on your doctrines. You now 
show what human nature is, when left to 
itself. Here you sit, in an obscure and 
comfortless dwelling, stifled with snuff and 
stupified with brandy;—you, who were 
once the companion of Washington, of 
Jay, and of Hamilton. Every good man 
has deserted you; and even Deists, that 
lrave any regard for decency, cross the 
street to avoid you.” 

He was then the most disgusting human 
being that could any where be met with. 
Intemperance had bloated his countenance 
beyond description. A few of his disci- 
ples, who stuck to him through good re- 
pert and bad report, to hide him from the 
abhorrence of mankind, had him¢¢@nveyed 
to N. Rochelle, where they supplied him 
Ps randy until it burned up his liver. 

it this man, beastly as he was in appear- 

e, and dreadful in principle, still re- 
tained something of humanity within the 
depravity of his heart, like the gem in 
the head of the odious toad. The man 
who suffered death in his stead left a wid- 
ow, with two young children, in poor cir- 
cumstances, Paine brought them afl with 
him to New York, supplied them while 


he lived and left them the most part of his 
property when he died. The widow and 
children lived in apartments in the city 
by themselves, I saw them often, but 
never saw Paine in their company; and J 
am well assured, and believe, that his con- 
duct towards them was disinterested and 
honourable. 


From the London Monthly Magazine for Novy. 1. 
NOTES UPON CIRCUIT. 

In the criminal court at Kilkenny, a 
conviction of three men for the murder of 
a man of the name of Devereux, affords 
an illustration of the moral condition of 
the peasantry, and one of the instances in 
which murder is at last overtaken by a 
slow but certain retribution. Devereux 
took a few acres of land from which the 
prisoners at the bar had been ejected. It 
was resolved that he should die; sentence 
having been pronounced upon him by 
‘the secret tribunal,” which Capt. Rock 
has established for the redress ot wrongs, 
which are not only not cognizable, but are 

roduced in the imagination of the lower 
orders by the law. Devereux was aware 
that his head had been devoted. He nev- 
er slept out of the town of Callan, which 
was at three miles distance from the farm‘ 
and always walked with arms about him. 
However, the ministers of agrarian ven- 
geance were not to be frustrated. A day 
was fixed for his immolation, The whole 
country was apprised of it. As he was 
walking in the broad light in his ifs, 
one of his laborers engaged him irfcon- 
versation, and at the corner of a hedge 
three men rushed on him, when@®s com- 
panion pinioned his elbows behind his 
back, in order to prevent him from draw- 
ing the pistol which he endeavored to 
grasp, and, beating his forehead in, left 
him dead upon the ground. ‘The whole 
scene was observed by a woman, who was 
aware that the murder was to be perpe- 
trated, and went out for the purpose of 
seeing the spectacle. She was induced, 
by the reward offered by Government, to 
give information, on which the execution- 
ers of Devereux were hanged. Devereux 
was himself a bad and bloody man, and at 
the trial it was stated by one of the wit- 
nesses, for the prosecution, that he had, 
many years before, committed murder, 
The question was not pursused, and whom 
he had murdered I did not at the moment 
learn. Upon the day appointed for the 
punishment of the men who had taken his 
own life away, I left Kilkenny for Clon- 
mel, It was a bright and cheerful day. 
The very breathing of the air under a 
cloudless sky, and in a delightful temper- 
ature, seemed to intimate the value of ex- 
istence, and gave to the consciousness of 
a light and unburthened vitality a great 
charm. It wasaday which should scarce 
have been selected for the ministry of 
death. AsI advanced, I observed crowds 
of people assembling in various directions, 
and climbing upon hedges, where women 
and girls, as well as men, were seen strain- 
ing upon tiptoes, in order to get a glimpse 
at some object by which they seemed to 
be singularly attracted. On looking tow- 
ards the jail, I perceived in the rope which 
was depending from the pulley to which 
it was attached, and in the rest of the ap- 
paratus of justice, the motives of this in- 
tense curiosity. The murderers of De- 
vereux were about todie. I saw the door 
of the prison leading to the stage, on which 


ithey were to perform a part that appear- 


ed to be likely to engage the sympathies 
of the spectators, open, and presently the 
iron balcony was occupied by the figures 
of the doomed and of the executioner. 
This was sufficient for the gratification of 
any love of this kind of excitation which 
I may happen to possess, and turning from 
the frightful spectacle, I desired the dri- 


ver, who obeyed the orders with some re- 
luctance, to push on. We were soon out 


penned, in substance, the following note 


of sight of this painful scene. I fell into 
conversation with the postilion, who was 
continually turning back to catch a par- 
ting view of the catastrophe; and from 
him I learned, what I afterwards inquir- 
ed about and found his statement confirm- 
ed, that Devereux, upwards of twenty- 
five years before had imbrued his hands in 
blood. He had joined in the conspiracy 
of the unfortunate Robert Emmet. The 
insurgents rushed into Thomas-street, and 
advanced towards the Castle, scattering 
dismay before them. They met a car: 
riage, which they stopped. Some of the 
crowd exclaimed, “It is Lord Norbury!” 
That instant the door of the carriage was 
burst open, and, while the unhappy gen- 
tleman inside it exclaimed, ‘*No! I am 
your friend, Lord Kilwarden,” the hand 
= Devereux drove a pike through his 
eart, 


A clergyman in one of the towns of the 
state of New York, at the time when pro- 
tests against the use of liquors began to 
be somewhat earnest from the pulpit—on 
a Sabbath delivered to his congregation a 
thorough discourse on the subject. On 
their way home, some of his hearers en- 
quired ‘*what does this mean?” One 
gentleman who professed some shrewdness 
at guessing, (for New Yorkers sometimes 
venture a ‘* guess,”’ as well as Yankees, ) 
said, “I will tell you, gentlemen, what is 
the difficulty; we have none of us sent 
Mr. —— anything to replenish his decan- 
ters lately. And my advice is that we 
attend to thu matter.” Accordingly, on 
Monday a fulll-sized demijohn of ‘old 
spirit,” or ‘* Coniac,’’—we are uncertain 
which, but no matter—was sent to the 
Rev. Mr. ——, accompanied with a very 
polite note, requesting his acceptance of 
it, from a few friends, as a testimony of 
their regard. 

Our worthy clergyman thought himself 
at first in somewhat of a dilemma But 
wit, invention, and a good conscience are 
sometimes found in close companionship; 
and they met in the present instance to 
help our good minister to ‘* back out” of 
the difficulty. He took the demijohn tothe 
ora trough of his stable, and poured 
some of the liquor in, and brought his 
horse toit. Poney expanded his nostrils, 
and snorted, and blowed at it, as though 
he thought it rather too hot, and seemed 
tosay, ‘*what’s this?” Next he drove 
his cow to the trough, to see if she liked 
it any better. The cow snuffed at it, 
shook her horns, and went her way, with 
no fondness for the villainous potation.— 
Mr. then carried his demijohn to the 
pigstye, and called his pig out of his bed- 
room, totaste. Pig grunted and snuffed, 
dippod his nose in, and coughed, and went 
back to finish his nap in his straw. 

Mr, —— then returned to his study and 


‘to the present-makers, with which he re- 
turned the demijohn and its contents. 

“Gentlemen! With due acknowledg- 
ments for your present received this morn- 
ing, permitme to say, that I have offered 
some of it to my horse, my cow, and my 
swine; and neither of them will drink it. 
That which neither horse, cattle, nor hogs 
will, I cannot think to be either useful or 
safe for man to drink. I beg you to ex- 
cuse me, therefore, for returning. the dem- 
ijohn and contents,and believe me,Gentle- 
men, your most obedient, &c. 


Use or CorreE.—Thirty-two millions 
of pounds of coffee are consumed annial- 
ly in the whole United Nctherlands, which 
is said to afford each man, woman, and 
child with the extraoreinary quantity of 
5 1-2 pounds. 


Thirst, in ae covered countries, is 


said to be as severe and painful to the 


POBTICAL ENIGMAS. 


traveller, as when traversing the burning 
sands of Afri@ 
* 


Brethren of a wondrous kind, 
All of us in one you'll find; 
Yet among us all, no brother 
Knows one title of the other. 
We in frequent councils are, 
And our marks of things declare, 
Where, to us unknown, aclerk 
Sets and takes them in the dark; 
He’s the register of all 
In our ken, both great and small; 
By us forms his laws and rules; 
He’s our master, we his tools; 
Yet we can, with greatest ease, 
‘Turn and wind him where we please. 
One of usalone can sleep, 
Yet the rest no watch wil keep; 
But the moment that he closes, 
Every brother else reposes, 
If wine’s brought, or victuals drest, 
One enjoys them for the resf. 
Pierce us all with wounding steel, 
One forall of us will feel. 
Though ten thousand caunons roar, 
Add to them ten thousand more; 
Yet but one of us is found 
Who regards the dreadful sound. 
If scents are grateful to the smell, 
There’s but one of us cxn tell. 
Proteus, when in a changing mood, 
Could take whatever form he would; 
So poets say; but I deny 
He ever chang’d so oft as I. 
There’s scarce an object that you’ve seen 
But I myselfat times have been. 
No King, from tirst to latest hour, 
Could ever boast a greater pow’r; 
For let their strength be what it wou’d, 
By me they did no harm or good. 
First, should I what ve been, rehearse, 
*T wou'd comprehend the universe. 
I’ve been a spaniel, been ahero, 
I’ve beena god, I’ve beena Nero; 
T’ve been a lion, and a dove, 
And sent on embassies of love. 
Armies are rais’d by my command, 
And tcan make them too disband. 
No bigger than your finger’s end, 
The strongest I to prison send; 
And by authority of me 
The wretch from dungeon is set free. 
Without my aid this I may boast, 
King Charles his head had never lost. 
Though all isitrue that I have said, 
I’m very oft a cypher made. 


From heav’n I fall, though from earth I begin; 

No lady alive ean show sucha skin. 

Dra bright as an angel, and lightas a feather; 

But heavy and dark when you squeeze me together. 
Though candour and truth in my aspect I bear, 
Yet many poor.creatures I help to ensnare. 
Though so much of heav’n appears in my make, 
The foulest impressions I easily take. 

My parent and I produce one another, 

The mother the daughter, the daughter the mother. 


Never sleeping, still awake; 

Pleasing most when most I speak; 
The delight of old and young, 
Though I speak without a tongue. 
Nought butone thing can confound me, 
Many voices joining round me, — 
Then I fret and roar and le, 
Like the laborers of Babel. . 

Now Tam a dog or cow; 

T ean bark or] canlow; 

Tean bleat, or Ican sing, 

Like the warblers of the spring. 

Let the love-sick bard complain, 

And T mourn the cruel pain: 

Let the happy swain rejoice, 

And I join the helping voice. 

Both are welcome, grief or joy, 

I with either sport and toy. 

Though a female, Lam stout; 

Drums an¢ trumpets bring me out; 
Then I clash, and roar, and ratile, 
Join inall the din of battle. 

Jove, with his loudest thunder, 
When I’m vex’d, can’t keep me under: 
Yet, so tender is my ear, ‘ 
That the lowest voice I fear. 

Mucl I dread the courtier’s fate 
When his merit’s out of date; 

For | hate a silent breath; 

An:! a whisper is my death. 


—— 
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